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Subscription Rate to Rise 

Effective January 1, 1964, the yearly subscription 
rate for THE SILENT WORKER will be $4.00. This 
is an increase of 50 cents. 

Since the National Association of the Deaf revived 
the magazine in 1948, the subscription rate has re¬ 
mained unchanged at $3.50 while printing costs have 
nearly doubled. 

Decision to put into effect the slight increase was 
made at the recent meeting of the NAD Executive 
Board. It had been contemplated for some time. 

We feel that the increase is completely justified and 
that it is better than the alternative of combining 
issues, as is being done with this edition. 

The Home Office of the NAD will continue to accept 
subscriptions at the present rate of $3.50 until Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1963. 

Dues Structures 

A bone of contention at most of the state association 
conventions is the increase in dues. So many of these 
associations have had nominal dues for years and 
years. Sharp increases have naturally aroused opposi¬ 
tion. 

Increases in dues structures have been made to fi¬ 
nance expanded operations of the state associations 
and, in many instances, to meet the NAD quotas. 
There is considerable misunderstanding in some 
quarters about the NAD quotas. 

In order for the state associations to meet their 
NAD quotas increases in dues have been suggested— 
but there are numerous other methods of raising the 
funds for quotas. One of the main functions of the 
NAD Ways and Means Committee, with its enlarged 
membership, is to assist state associations in devising 
alternative methods of raising their NAD quotas. 

All too many of the state associations find their 
membership restricted to those who attend their con¬ 


ventions and pay their dues on the spot. This narrows 
the base and accounts for the present NAD per capita 
of $1.50 per year. 

If state associations will expand their membership 
through campaigns between conventions or set up 
chapters, total membership will result in lower NAD 
per capita quotas. Likewise, the state associations will 
benefit by greater participation. 

The NAD must grow along the lines of its reorgani¬ 
zation which emphasizes the role of state associations 
(as Cooperating Member Associations). Stability de¬ 
mands a realistic operating budget for the NAD with 
funds guaranteed — for the most part — by state 
quotas. 

Raising taxes is not popular. Dues increases are no 
more welcome, but they will gain acceptance. In the 
meantime, state associations desiring assistance in 
fund-raising programs are urged to write Robert G. 
Sanderson, chairman of the NAD Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Short Items Sought 

From a reader comes the suggestion that THE SI¬ 
LENT WORKER run more brief news items of na¬ 
tional interest under a single heading such as “News 
Briefs” or “Capsules.” We like the idea. 

Quite often we receive newspaper clippings which 
are too long to reproduce. We shall attempt to con¬ 
dense them into one-paragraph items. 

Such news briefs should be of more than local inter¬ 
est. Personal items should be included in the Swinging 
section. 

State associations are urged to send in pictures of 
their activities—and especially lists of officers elected 
at their conventions. 

And it keeps us on our toes to get complaints now 
and then. 

Any more suggestions? They are always welcome. 
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San Fernando State College . . . 

Adult Education for the Deaf — A Pilot Program 

By BARRY GRIFFING and F. A. CALIGIURI 


In the early part of February, 1963, 
the members of the Leadership Train¬ 
ing Class in the Area of the Deaf, San 
Fernando Valley State College, North- 
ridge, Cal., adopted as their project a 
pilot program in adult education for the 
deaf. Under the direction of Dr. Ray 
L. Jones, with Dr. Robert Belknap as¬ 
sisting, the following were selected to 
develop the project and carry it through 
to a successful conclusion: Barry Grill¬ 
ing, chairman; David Denton; Donald 
Moores; Lewis Wahl. These four held 
status as directors of the project. The 
other members of the Leadership Train¬ 
ing Class: Allen Hayek, Larry Huot, 
Gordon Harland, Starla Warburton, 
Maryilyn Fynn, and Richard Banks 
joined in the enthusiasm of the proj¬ 
ect and assisted in whatever capacity 
they were needed. 

The philosophy of the directors center¬ 
ed around the theme that the project 
should be conducted in such a manner 
that all concerned work WITH rather 
than FOR the deaf. Consequently, pre¬ 
liminary and exploratory meetings were 
held with groups of adult deaf. The 
first such meeting was held at the First 
Baptist Church of Van Nuys, Cal., March 
8, 1963. Sixty-five people were in at¬ 
tendance at this meeting. It was decid¬ 
ed that a program in Adult Education 
for the Deaf was desirable and that all 
effort be made toward the establish¬ 
ment of classes. 

The purpose of this pilot program 
was to determine the need and special 


OUR COVER PICTURE 
Ed Welge, left, an insurance 
broker from Van Nuys, Cal., is 
teaching a class in insurance as 
a part of San Fernando Valley 
State College's program in adult 
education for the deaf. Rev. 
Francis Fraize, minister the deaf 
is serving as interpreter for Mr. 
Welge. 

needs in a continuing program of adult 
education for the deaf in the Los An¬ 
geles area. Plans were made so that 
different methods of instruction in 
teaching adults were used giving im¬ 
portant information as to different meth¬ 
odology. This study identified special 
teaching problems and administrative 
problems which can serve as guides for 
other groups interested in establishing 
adult education programs for the deaf. 

A six-week pilot program was initi¬ 
ated for the adult deaf in the Los 
Angeles area. The nucleus of those 
attending were members of the church. 
No limits were placed upon who could 
participate. No charge was made to any 
deaf participant. The deaf adults identi¬ 
fied the areas of study themselves. 

Instructors and assisting instructors 
were provided from members of the 
Leadership Training Class and from the 
local community. Instructors and aist- 
ants were selected because of outstand¬ 
ing qualification and interest in the 
deaf. The teaching staff volunteered 
their talents and time. Following is a 
brief summary of the classes and instruc¬ 
tors : 


CLASSES AND INSTRUCTORS 
Economics 

This class was taught by Mr. F. A. 
Caligiuri, tax and business consultant. 
Mr. Caligiuri is himself deaf. His classes 
were on a lecture basis covering such 
topics as valuations, taxation, interest, 
budgets and investments. The manual 
method of communication was used. 

Language for the Deaf 

These classes were taught by Mr. 
Donald Moores and Mr. Lewis Wahl, 
members of the Leadership Training 
Class. The classes were taught both by 
lecture and discussion seminar. The 
classwork included friendly letter writing 
idioms, loan applications and prac¬ 
tical vocabulary. Both teachers used 
the combined method of communication. 
Law 

This class was taught by Mr. Clay¬ 
ton Burrell and Mr. Don Griffin, prac¬ 
ticing attorneys in Los Angeles. They 
were assisted by Mr. Barry Griffing and 
Mr. Allen Hayek, members of the 
Leadership Training Class. Classes were 
presented on a lecture basis covering 
legal responsibilities of parents, the 
legal aspects in buying a home, auto¬ 
mobile ownership in California, legal 
aspects of borrowing money, community 
property and how the deaf can obtain 
legal services. 

Interpreters for this class used the 
combined method of communication. 
One interpreter stressed signing while 
the other stressed fingerspelling. 


Left: Conference on Classes for the Adult Deaf at San Fernando Valley State College May 18, 1963. Sponsored by the Leadership Training Program in 
the area of the Deaf. Left to right: Dr. Ray L. Jones, project director; Mrs. Elizabeth Gesner, interpreter; Barry Griffing, chairman of pilot program; Don 
Griffin and Clayton Burrell, attorneys; and Dr. B. B. Burnes, president of thfe NAD. Seated next to Dr. Burnes, but not shown on this picture, is Harold 
Ramger, president of the CAD. Right: Miss Mary Switzer, commissioner of VRS, accepting specially bound report of Adult Education Program prepared by 
members of the Leadership Training Class in the Area of the Deaf. Mr. F. A. Caligiuri, chairman of adult erucation, California Association of the Deaf, 
southern area, and instructor of one class in the pilot program made the presentation on behalf of the project. 







Donald Moores, a teacher from the American School for the Deaf, is the instructor for this English 
class. He is demonstrating idiomatic language. 


Current Events and Politics 

This class was taught by Mr. David 
Denton and Mr. Gordon Harland, mem¬ 
bers of the Leadership Training Class. 
In this discussion type class news¬ 
worthy happenings on the local, state 
and national scenes were discussed. The 
teachers t used the combined method of 
communication. 

Child Growth and Development 

This class was taught by Mr. Don 
Brown, psychologist at the California 
School for the Deaf, Riverside. The class 
was both lecture and seminar. Principles 
of behavior, stages of growth, disci¬ 
pline and the use of professional services 
were some of the topics discussed. Mr. 
Brown used the combined method of 
communication. 

Insurance 

This class was taught by Mr. Ed 
Welge, local insurance broker and 
college teacher. He was assisted by 
Rev. Francis Fraize. This lecture type 
class covered many aspects of life, home 
and automobile insurance. The inter¬ 
preter used the combined method of 
communication. 

These six classes met at the First 
Baptist Church of Van Nuys, on Friday 
evening from 7:30 to 9:30. Each class 
held two sessions allowing an individual 
to attend two different classes each 
evening. It was clearly understood that 
the six sessions did not represent more 
than a pilot demonstration. 

Average attendance during the six 
weeks program was 115 with about 50 
percent attending five or more sessions. 
The age range of the participants was 
19 to 77; the average becoming lower 
as the program progressed. Sixty per 
cent were men and 40 percent were 
women. Thirty-five Southern California 
cities were represented, the most distant 
being 80 miles away. Participants had 
either or both oral and manual back¬ 
grounds at 29 different state residen- 
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tial schools and six day schools. A 
small percentage had college experience. 

Evaluations by the instructional staff 
and the deaf participants themselves 
were made of each session of all the six 
classes indicating level of interest, ex¬ 
tent of material covered, participation 
and suggestions to improve classes. 

A conference was held after the fifth 
week of the pilot program for the pur¬ 
pose of hearing instructors’ evaluations 
and recommendation and for the pur¬ 
pose of making tentative plans for 
subsequent programs of adult education 
for the deaf. Attendance at this meeting 
included all teaching personnel, inter¬ 
preters, members of the Leadership 
Training Class, representatives of the 
National Association of the Deaf and the 
California Association of the Deaf and 
representatives of the First Baptist 
Church of Van Nuys. A conference re¬ 
port is being prepared for publication. 


The instructional staff evaluation focused 
upon the level of interest and support 
among the deaf, specific areas of great¬ 
est need and interest, factors contrib¬ 
uting to the success of a class and 
those factors which tend to reduce the 
value of a class, different methods of 
communication in instruction, data for 
future programs and the identity of 
future educational needs of the deaf. 

Participant evaluations were obtained 
by a Participants Conference held after 
the conclusion of the six-week program. 
Small groups were formed including only 
the deaf themselves. Discussions covered 
all phase of the program, each small 
group having it own leader and re¬ 
corder. A report of this conference is 
being prepared for publication. The re¬ 
port will include an evaluation of the 
pilot program itself, points regarding 
methods of communication, specific re¬ 
commendations as to class content, size 
and participation, and remarks of how 
this group of deaf people who partici¬ 
pated in the pilot program view adult 
education for the deaf and the prior¬ 
ity they give it. 

Conclusions: 

1. The pilot program demonstrated 
that the deaf in this area will support 
and attend Adult Education classes. 

2. There is a desire among some of 
the deaf to secure a diploma indicating 
completion of a high school course and 
some desire credit toward a college de¬ 
gree. 

3. A wide variety of classes must 
be available: academic, self-improve¬ 
ment, vocational, leisure time, and tech¬ 
nical. 

4. There is need for a coordinating 
council to give further study and direc¬ 
tion to future educational programs for 
the adult deaf. 

5. Skilled manual communications 
ability of the instructional staff made 
this demonstration project a success. 


F. A. Caligiuri, instructor in the economics class, is explaining a problem involving the computation 
of true interest charges on a time-payment purchase contract. 
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6. Although not measured there is 
empirical evidence to support the differ¬ 
ence between a person who can inter¬ 
pret and a person who is a skilled 
interpreter. 

7. This project has demonstrated that 
a capable deaf instructor can teach a 
class as successfully as his hearing peer. 

8. Time allowed for questions and 
answer periods in each class is desirable. 

9. Visual aids and prepared class 
notes would have greatly enhanced the 
classes in this demonstration project. 

10. An Adult Education program will 


July 1, 1963 

Dear Jess, 

I received your request that I write 
more Woman Giberish in my usual 
light vein. You even declared that my 
writing for THE SILENT WORKER has 
been missed! Now, Jess, flattery is a 
flavorsome dish and just a few days 
later I received a card postmarked 
Boston, Mass. It was signed simply 
and mysteriously “A Fan. ,, Naturally, 
after reading the following verse typed 
on the card, I succumbed. 

We think about you of tern and we’d 
write you every day 

But there just doesn’t seem to be very 
much to say. 

It either rains or doesn’t rain; it’s either 
hot or cold, 

The news is all uninteresting, or else it’s 
all been told! 

The only thing that matters is the fact 
that you are there, 

And we are here without you, and it’s 
lonesome everywhere. 

We think about the way you smile, and 
we recall your touch. 

Distance lends enchantment, and we miss 
you very much!” 

I’d give my favorite lipstick to know 
who sent me that card. It seems to 
me that the writer of such verse, not 
I, should be contributing to THE 
SILENT WORKER. Also, I’ve been 
meaning for some time to ask if you’ve 
noticed those two men up Nebraska 
way who wield golden pens They are 
George Propp and Jack Gannon. It’s 
a pretty good scheme to be cheery and 
I wish you’d ask those two to come to 
the aid of us poor mortals who have 
need of laughter. 

I just recently attended a gathering 
of the Mississippi Association of the 
Deaf at the Buena Vista Hotel, the 
best in Biloxi, Miss., on the Gulf. Let 
me tell you about some of the grand 
people I met. President Harris BarroTh, 
who masterminded the whole show, 
was honored with the Outstanding 
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succeed only if it is conducted with 
the cooperation of the deaf themselves. 
The deaf community should participate 
in the planning and evaluation. 

11. Involvement of the community in 
a program of Adult Education tends to 
enhance the deaf person’s participation 
in his community. Adult Education for 
the deaf is a community endeavor. 

12. This pilot program demonstrated 
that further efforts to satisfy the educa¬ 
tional needs of the deaf are URGENT, 
NECESSARY, and IMMEDIATE. 


Citizenship Award. When his deeds of 
service to the deaf were cited, I mar¬ 
veled that one person could accomplish 
so much! Harris is married to an 
Alabamian, the former Molly Gotts- 
chalk, which may account for his 
many achievements. He was ably as¬ 
sisted at the convention by such de- 
pendables as Roger Sellers, Robert 
Gladney, C. B. Davis, Mr. and Mrs. 
William B. Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Cecil 
Watts and Mr. and Mrs. Frank Mar- 
gotta. Seldom have I rubbed elbows 
with a finer group of people! Some old 
friends helped immeasurably to make 
my stay pleasant. Ida May and Fred 
Armstrong are a funsome pair who 
were there. Fred can boast that he has 
attended every Mississippi Association 
meeting since 1911 except one when 
he underwent surgery and was hos¬ 
pitalized. 

Mr. Baynes was especially delighted 
to see Mr. Seward Smith and his love¬ 
ly wife who now reside in Beaumont, 
Texas. Seward was one of his star 
athletes and an accomplished printer 
when Mr. Baynes was coach and print¬ 
ing instructor at the Louisana School. 
Seward is a joiner! He carries mem¬ 
bership cards from the Texas, Louisi¬ 
ana and Mississippi Associations. 

New friends I made were: Mrs. 
Clara Harms, who traveled from Wich¬ 
ita, Kas., to be with old schoolmates; 
Mr. Curtis Higginbotham; Mr. and 
Mrs. Mayfield Allen; Miss Sarah Dan¬ 
iel, a houseparent in the Louisiana 
School, who brought her grandparents, 
Mr. and Mrs. McLean, to the conten¬ 
tion; Mr. Lawrence Cranford, who 
played professional baseball in the 
Cotton States League with Alabama’s 
Eugene Bradley; Mr. and Mrs. Billy 
Hudson, who have pixie-like twins, a 
boy and a girl. Mrs. Hudson closed the 
convention activities with a beautiful 
rendition of “Mizpah” in signs while 
her husband delivered it orally. 

Mr. Bill Woodrick, a hearing person 
who is Mississippi’s vocational direc¬ 


tor, shows a genuine interest in the 
deaf. He has mastered the sign langu¬ 
age in a few short years and inter¬ 
preted for Mr. E. A. Khayat, who was 
the banquet speaker, without dropping 
a word. 

Those people in Mississippi are for¬ 
tunate to have Mr. Khayat for a friend. 
He is a vice president of a bank in 
Moss Point, Miss., and it took some 
time for Mr. Barron to introduce him 
because he has a very long record of 
civic accomplishments. He has opened 
employment doors to the deaf and pos¬ 
sibly he will be Mississippi’s next 
governor. He has two fine sons who 
play football for the Washington Red¬ 
skins. One of them, I understand, pos¬ 
sesses an educated toe! 

A fine portrait of Dr. R. S. Brown, 
superintendent of the Mississippi 
School, was presented to him at the 
banquet with the request that it be 
hung alongside portraits of former 
superintendents at that school. 

After business meetings, there was 
entertainment aplenty which included 
movies featuring deaf actors and ac¬ 
tresses ; an excursion trip to Ship 
Island; a hilarious Home Talent Show, 
prepared and ably executed by Mrs. 
Helen Margotta; a sightseeing trip 
on Shrimp Train, fishing at the Indoor 
Marina and dancing at local night 
clubs. 

I’m proud of my Mississippi neigh¬ 
bors. They have paid their NAD quota 
and they assured me that there will 
be more Georges from their state in 
the future. 

Mr. Robert Gladney is the new presi¬ 
dent and the next convention will be 
in Jackson, Miss., in 1965. Mr. Good¬ 
win, Mr. W. B. Smith, Mr. Barron and 
Mr. Armstrong will assist. 

I also attended the Alabama As¬ 
sociation convention in Montgomery 
the following week and missed out on 
the NAD board meeting in Chicago. 
I was delighted to receive a card 
signed by all my co-workers of the 
Salt Mines. Like Hal Boyle, the col¬ 
umnist, there are things I’d never 
know if I didn’t read my mail—such 
as; night club performers have now 
reached such startling proportions as 
38-30-40! 

I’ll try to Woman Talk for THE 
SILENT WORKER again sometime 
when I know whether I’m coming or 
going—but don’t count on it. 

When I get time — 

Oh glorious dream of bliss! 

A month, a year, ten years from now — 

But I can’t finish this — 

I’ve no more time. —Thomas Masson 

Hurriedly but sincerely, 
Edna H. Baynes 

P.S. Hope your linotype operator 
doesn’t run out of i’s and p’s. Mississippi 
is a repetitious word! 
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Thirty-Fifth Biennial Convention . . . 

Minnesota Association Celebrates Diamond Jubilee 

By DR. WESLEY LAURITSEN 


From all parts of the country, from 
more than 20 states, about 700 grad¬ 
uates, former students, and friends of 
the Minnesota School for the Deaf came 
to Faribault to attend the Centennial 
Celebration of the school on May 30 
and stayed to attend the Diamond Jubi¬ 
lee Convention of the Minnesota Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf on May 31, June 1 
and 2. 

The historic Centennial Celebration 
and Convention brought together the 
largest group of deaf people ever assem¬ 
bled in the state. The old boys and girls 
filled the ivy-clad dormitories on the 
beautiful campus and the overflow was 
taken care of by local hotels and motels. 
The manager of Hotel Faribault ex¬ 
pressed the wish that this fine group 
would come once a month. 

A word about the Centennial Cele¬ 
bration. This brought back to the cam¬ 
pus Mrs. Elizabeth Tate Munro, daugh¬ 
ter of former Superintendent James N. 
Tate, and Mr. Munro. They came from 
California. Also from California came 
former Superintendent and Mrs. El- 
wood A. Stevenson. Dr. Leonard M. El- 
stad, president of Gallaudet College and 
former superintendent of the school, 
also came and all of these people took 
part in the outstanding Centennial activ¬ 
ities. 

The convention opened on Friday, 
May 31, with an all-day registration in 
the recreation room of the gymnasium. 
This room housed the Centennial Ex¬ 
hibits and visitors spent much time in 
browsing about looking at the pictures 
and exhibits that had been arranged 
by a committee headed by George E. 
Hanson of the school faculty. The ex¬ 
hibits included original etchings by Dr. 
Cadwallader Washburn, oldest living 


graduate of the school and world- 
famous etcher. Original paintings by 
Artist Oscar Lauby of Minneapolis also 
drew much attention. 

Friday afternoon at five the registra¬ 
tion desk closed and there were many 
class reunions in city cafes and hotels. 
The big reception and dance was held 
in the gymnasium that night, both 
floors being filled with some 500 con- 
ventioners. 

Saturday morning the first business 
session of the convention was called to 
order in the auditorium of Noyes Hall 
by President Wesley Lauritsen. The Rev¬ 
erend Ingvald Thvedt gave the invo¬ 
cation. 

The Honorable Frank Duncan, mayor 
of Faribault, welcomed the conven¬ 
tion to Faribault. He drew an ovation 
as he spelled “WELCOME” on his 
fingers. 

Superintendent Howard M. Quigley 
welcomed the convention to the school 
and told about the school and its needs. 

Responses to the addresses of wel¬ 
come were made by Paul Senkbeil of 
California, Mrs. Clara Nesgood of New 
York, Francis Crowe of Duluth and 
Willis Sweezo of Minneapolis. 

President Lauritsen then delivered 
his address which follows: 

Members of the Minnesota Association of 
the Deaf, Old School Mates, Former Pupils, 
and Friends: 

It is with much pleasure that I welcome you 
back to the Old School on the Hilltop. It is 
wonderful that so many of us can meet here 
today. You come from all parts of the coun¬ 
try, from 17 or more states. Most of you 
came in your own cars. That you are able 
to be here is proof that the school gave you 
a good and satisfactory education. 

It is fitting that our 35th convention and 
Diamond Jubilee Celebration be held here on 
the school campus for the Minnesota Association 
of the Deaf was organized here on June 24, 
1885. That is 78 years ago, but our Executive 
Committee agreed that this be called our 
Diamond Jubilee Convention. This is the 


tenth time that our Association has met on the 
beautiful campus. 

It is no secret that you are on the campus 
to meet old friends and relive the wonderful 
school days you spent here. You are not here 
to hear long speeches and you would not ap¬ 
preciate a long address such as I made two 
years ago. If you do not remember anything 
else about my address this morning, you will 
remember that it was short. 

Immediately after the last convention held 
in Duluth I appointed nine committees to 
help carry on the work of the Association. For 
chairman of each committee I appointed an offi¬ 
cer of the Association. The one exception was 
that Gordon Allen, a former officer, was also ap¬ 
pointed to head a committee. These people 
were all capable and willing and cooperated to 
the fullest, for which I thank them. 

The reports of the Executive Committee and 
committee chairmen will give you a good idee 
what your Association did during the past 
biennium. 

Your Association continues to be in a sound 
financial condition. Our assets are $34,609.73, 
a gain of more than $1,000 in two years. 

Our main expense during the biennium was 
the $1,620 that we paid as affiliation dues 
to the National Association of the Deaf. We 
also paid two representatives $700 to attend 
the convention of the National Association of 
the Deaf making the net cost of our member¬ 
ship in the NAD $2,320. This is a considerable 
sum of money, but our treasury had the 
money and I think we should continue to 
support the National Association as this or- 
ganizatin is necessary for the welfare of the 
deaf of the country. 

During the past two years we have enrolled 
nearly all seniors at the school as members. 

At a state school there are always some 
children who have little or no money. During 
the past two years our Association has given 
the Student Help Fund $200. This small sum 
has helped many students and the help has 
been much appreciated by the school adminis¬ 
tration. 

The Association has also sponsored a Leader¬ 
ship Award, giving $5 to the senior boy having 
shown outstanding leadership and $5 to the 
senior girl having shown the same qualities. 
These awards have been presented by your 
president at the Class and Honor Night 
Exercises and this has given him opportunity 
to explain the purpose of the Minnesota As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf to parents and others 
present. 

The Minnesota Association of the Hearing 
Impaired has recently been organized. This is 
supposed to bring together all groups in¬ 
terested in the hearing impaired. The ob¬ 
jectives are to promote and develop the educa¬ 
tion, vocational, physical, social and recreational 
well-being of the hearing impaired through a 
unified legislative program and a program of 
public information. Membership is open to 


Part of the crowd at the Minnesota School’s Centennial banquet is shown at the left. In the foreground are two nationally known couples, the Gordon 
L. Allens and the W. T. Grifflngs. The other picture shows a few of the more than 500 graduates and former students of the Minnesota School. (Photos 
by Barry Kenney) 
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These state and national leaders were at the Minnesota School for the Deaf Centennial: From left: 
Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, former superintendent who is now president of Gallaudet College; Erling O. 
Johnson, Minnesota’s state commissioner of education; Dr. Elwood A. Stevenson, former superintend¬ 
ent now of California; Dr. Howard M. Quigley, superintendent of the school; Morris Hursch, com¬ 
missioner, Minnesota State Department of Public Welfare; Mayor Frank Duncan; State Senator A. O. 


Sundet. 

parents, relatives, and friends of the healing 
impaired. One of our members, Willis Sweczo, 
was elected treasurer. Our Executive Com¬ 
mittee decided to donate $10 to help the new 
organization. While we have no official connec¬ 
tion with this new organizaton, 1 asked Mr. 
and Mrs. Gordon Allen to be unofficial ob¬ 
servers as we should know what goes on in an 
organization like this. 

In closing, I want to thank all of the officers, 
committee chairmen, committee members, and 
members of our local convention committee for 
the wonderful help given me during the past 
biennium. It has been a pleasure and a privi¬ 
lege for me to serve a president. I have now 
been an officer for 28 years and do not choose 
to run for president again. We have many fine 
young men who can fill that position with credit 
and honor. This does not mean that my in¬ 
terest in the Minnesota Association of the Deaf 
will lessen. I will always be interested in the 
Minnesota Association of the deaf and ready 
to help in every way I can. 

Now that you are here, my friends, have 
a good time, have fun. I will always remember 
you wonderful people. I think you are the 
best people in the world. Let us hope that we 
may meet here for our Centennial in 1985. I 
hope and pray for God’s richest blessing on 
each and every one of you. 

The secretary, Mrs. Myrtle Allen, 
then gave a summary of the work done 
by the Association through its Execu¬ 
tive Committee during the biennium. 
This included sponsoring of Leadership 
Awards at the Minnesota School, giv¬ 
ing $5 to the boy and $5 to the girl 
showing outstanding leadership. The 
Student Help Fund at the school was 
given $200 to help needy students. The 
School Centennial Fund was given 
$ 200 . 

The treasurer, Howard A. Johnson, 
presented his audited report showing 
$34,609.73 in the treasury. 

Francis Crowe and Howard A. John¬ 
son, representatives to the National As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf convention in Mi¬ 
ami, Fla., presented their report. 

Gordon L. Allen, reporting for the 
Legislative Committee, said that he had 
received the Minnesota Senate and 
House Journals daily. He read these to 
note if any bill in any way was likely 
to affect the deaf or the school. He 
said that nearly 4,000 bills were intro¬ 
duced and he checked on some 200 plus. 
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Charles Vadnais, chairman of the 
Fund Raising Committee, gave a re¬ 
port showing that $487.75 had been 
raised in connection with events spon¬ 
sored by his committee. 

Leo Latz, chairman of the Peddler 
Suppression Committee, reported on 
the activities of his committee during 
the biennium. Through the Minnesota 
Newspaper Association he had sent out 
warnings to the public. 

The Friday afternoon session was 
opened with a prayer by the Reverend 
William L. Shattuck. 

Final action was taken on some pro¬ 
posed law changes that had been pro¬ 
posed by the Law Committee headed 
by Herman von Hippel. Principal 
changes were that students in Minne¬ 
sota Day Schools for the Deaf could 
be admitted as life members on pay¬ 
ment of $5, the same as students at 
the Minnesota School for the Deaf, and 
that deaf-blind residents of the state 
might also be admitted to life member¬ 
ship for $5. The life membership fee 
for others is $25. A new section also 
provides that the Minnesota Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf pay its quota to the 
National Association of the Deaf on 
July 1 of each year. 

On motion of Mrs. Myrtle Allen the 
Association agreed to buy a 3’ X 5’ 
state flag for presentation to the Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf, said flag 
to be used at all NAD conventions. 

Francis Crowe, chairman of the res¬ 
olutions committee, presented his re¬ 
port and the following resolutions were 
adopted: 

BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. That this 35th convention be dedicated 
to Wesley Lauritsen in appreciation of his 40 
years of unfailing interest in the devoted 
service to the Minnesota Association of the 
Deaf, and for his unstinting efforts towards 
advancing the general welfare of deaf persons, 
collectively and individually, of his beloved 
State of Minnesota. 


Be it Further Resolved that this Association 
go on record as commending him for authorship 
and general excellence of the book “The His¬ 
tory of the Minnesota S'chool for the Deaf,” 
which he so ably served as educator for 40 
years, and that copies of this resolution be sent 
to Mr. Lauritsen, The Companion and THE SI¬ 
LENT WORKER. 

2. That we thank the State Division of Pub¬ 
lic Welfare for making available to our state 
association for its 35th convention the campus 
of our Alma Mater, and that a copy of this 
resolution and a letter of appreciation be sent 
to the head of said division immediately fol¬ 
lowing this convention. 

3. That we thank the chairman and mem¬ 
bers of the local convention committee for their 
herculean efforts towards making this Diamond 
Jubilee Convention a success. 

4. That we express our thanks and apprecia¬ 
tion to Supt. Howard M. Quigley for his out¬ 
standing leadership as chairman of the Cen¬ 
tennial Commission and to the members of 
that Commission and to the Chairman and 
members of the various Centennial Planning 
Committees for the excellence of their work 
in charting the Centennial program and Cele¬ 
bration. 

Be It Further Resolved that we thank the 
service staff of the school for remaining on duty 
past the close of the school term to accommodate 
this 35th convention of our Association. 

5. Be It Also Resolved that this 35th con¬ 
vention of our association which is being held 
in conjunction with our State School’s Centen¬ 
nial Celebration go on record as thanking— 
in memoriam and in living tribute — past 
and present superintendents, teachers — 
both academic and vocational — and workers 
in every department of the school for their 
interest and devotion in the education and 
care of the deaf children of this state who have 
come under their supervision down through 
these past hundred years. 

And Be It Further Resolved that a vote of 
thanks be tendered by this convention to the 
adult deaf of this state who, as officers or 
members of the MAD, have kept a watchful 
eye on youngsters coming out of school, their 
guidance helping said youngsters add to the 
reputation members of this association have 
made as good citizens of this state: this vote 
of thanks to include past and present members 
of various state departments which have ren¬ 
dered aid in the vocational welfare and rehabili- 
taton of the deaf of Minnesota. 

6. That we extend our thanks to the Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee and officers of this associa¬ 
tion for their excellent work the past two 
years. 

7. That we take this opportunity to once 
again reaffirm our convicton that the combined 
system of educating the deaf child has proven 
to be the most efficient and successful. 

8. That we reaffirm and staunchly support 
our affiliation with the National Association of 
the Deaf, and also go on record as commending 
Gordon Allen for his services as a board mem¬ 
ber of the NAD at considerable personal 
sacrifice of time and finances. 

9. That we continue to oppose the so-called 
“profession of peddling” and that our associa¬ 
tion remain ever alert to prosecuting these who 
break the letter of the law as it applies to 
Minnesota, 

10. That Charles Vadnais be commended 
for his fund-raising efforts for the MAD this 
vote of thanks to also include Mr. Kuhlman, 
Mrs. Allen, Waino Norman and those who 
have assisted him in any way. 

11. That we endorse the Driver’s Improve¬ 
ment Program to be held this fall in the 
Twin Cities. 

Be It Further Resolved that this associa¬ 
tion express its appreciation to Judge Sherman 
Finesilver for his interest in promoting the 
Driver’s Improvement Program throughout the 
country, thereby acquainting the general public 
with the capability of deaf drivers. 

12. That the MAD cooperate and work with 
the Minnesota Association for the Hearing Im¬ 
paired. 

13. That whereas the Legislative Commit¬ 
tee for many years has been a “watch dog” 
on bills pertaining to matters concerning the 
deaf, all members of this Association be urged 
to take a more positive attitude towards the 
needs of the deaf. 

14. We deplore the fact that parents of deaf 
children, residing in our metropolitan centers 
where oral education is provided for said chil¬ 
dren, do not have choice of schools for their 
children due to present statutes of this state. 
Be it further resolved that this Association 
work towards promoting legislation that will 
permit such parents to enter their children in 
our state school for the deaf, if parents so 
desire. 

15. That we commend Thompson Hall and 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Kuhlman and Lee Latz 
for their work in publishing the expanded 
Newsletter, and that we hope their efforts to¬ 
wards better public relations will make the 
deaf of this state more aware of what our 
MAD means to them and what it is doing. 
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At the left, Wesley Lauritsen, John Mathews and Edwin T. Johnson are seen at the convention registration desk. Registering, from left: Mrs. Kenneth 
Schimmile and Mr. Schimmle of Mapleton, Alby Peterson of Minneapolis, Tony Zupanic of Chicago and Mrs. Emery Nomeland of Romney, W. Va. At 
the right is the Faribault local convention committee which planned for more than a year to stage the successful convention. Seated from left: Mrs. 
Edwin T. Johnson, Mrs. Clarence Ramstorf, Mrs. Wilfred Lazarz, Mrs. George Hanson, Mrs. Wesley Lauritsen, Mrs. John Mathews, Mrs. Roy Rodman and 
Miss Frances Aim. Standing, from left: Edwin T. Johnson, Clarence Ramstorf, Wilfred Lazarz, George Hanson, Wesley Lauritsen, John Mathews, Roy 
Rodman and Harold Koch. 


Ronald Nomeland of Washington, 
D.C., gave a talk about the 10th Inter¬ 
national Games for the Deaf (IGD) 
which will be staged in Washington, D. 
D., June 27 through July 3, 1965. 

Mrs. Oliver Steinhaus, president of 
the Missouri Association of the Deaf, 
brought greetings from her state as¬ 
sociation to the meeting. 

A short memorial service was then 
held for the 12 members who had 
passed away since the last convention. 
Howard A. Johnson, chairman of the 
Necrology Committee, asked all to 
stand for a minute’s silent tribute to 
honor the departed who were: Winifred 
Bell, Vladi Droskowski, Elwyn Dubey, 
John P. Flynn, William Henneman, 
Louis O. Larson, Mrs. Ada McNeill, 
Mrs. Joseph Miller, Robert Oelschlager, 
Mrs. Donald Stauffer, Theodore Ul- 
stad, and Shirley Watts. Following this 
Mrs. Alice Johnson gracefully signed 
“Abide With Me.” 

A beautiful spray of roses was or¬ 
dered sent to Mr. and Mrs. P. N. Peter¬ 
son, now residents of a local rest home 
who were unable to be present. 

Election of officers resulted as fol¬ 
lows: Willis Sweezo, Minneapolis, pres¬ 
ident; John Langford, Minneapolis, first 
vice president; Arthur F. Peterson, Al¬ 
bert Lea, second vice president; Leo 
Latz, Minneapolis, secretary; Myrtle 
Allen, Minneapolis, treasurer; Herman 
von Hippel, St. Paul, Charles Vadnais, 
White Bear Lake, Wesley Lauritsen, 
Faribault, Ray Perkins, St. Paul, 
directors. 

Willis Sweezo and Leo Latz were 
elected representatives to the National 
Association of the Deaf convention. 


Mrs. Myrtle Allen and William Nelson 
were elected alternates. 

Rochester, Minn., invited the Asso¬ 
ciation to hold its 1965 convention in 
that city. There were no other invita¬ 
tions and the sentiment was in favor of 
meeting in Rochester. Final decision 
will be made by the Executive Com¬ 
mittee. 

Saturday evening a steak dinner was 
served in the school dining room by a 
caterer to more than 400. Then busses 
took all to the Faribault Junior High 
School where Bernard Bragg of Cali¬ 
fornia staged his pantomime show. 
Fully 700 attended the well-received 
performance. Mr. Bragg was ably as¬ 
sisted in presenting the show by a num¬ 


ber of local people including Gerald 
Burstein, Timothy Jaech, Mrs. Marvin 
Marshall, Albert Esterline, Lloyd Han¬ 
son and Mrs. Lorraine Bjorlie. 

Sunday forenoon religious services 
for the deaf were well attended in Fari¬ 
bault churches. There were masses at 
the Immaculate Conception Church, 
the Reverend John Bauer in charge. 

At the Peace Lutheran Church the 
Reverend August Hauptman conducted 
services for those of the Missouri 
Synod. At the Fphphatha Church the 
Reverend Ingvald Thvedt conducted 
services for Protestants. At the Cathe¬ 
dral of Our Merciful Saviour the Rev¬ 
erend William F. Shattuck was in 
charge of worship. 


Pictured are some of the 700 members and friends from 20 states who came to attend the Diamond 
Jubilee Convention of the Minnesota Association of the Deaf held on the campus of the Minnesota 
School for the Deaf. It was the tenth time the convention had been held at the school. 
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Pari of the Minnesota School for the Deaf Centennial exhibit. 


At noon 500 enjoyed a picnic din¬ 
ner on the school campus. 

In the afternoon there was a softball 
game between the Minnepaul team and 
the Southern Minnesota team. In the 
closely contested game the Minnepauls 
took the long end of a 10 to 7 count. 

John Mathews headed a games and 
contest committee. Prizes were in the 
form of small gold cups properly in¬ 
scribed and went to the following: 

Oldest graduate present, Miss Edna 
Vandegrift, Class of 1898. 

Oldest woman present, Mrs. Minnie 
Twentyman, age 83. 

Oldest man present, Frank Thomp¬ 
son, age 83. 

Shortest woman present, Mrs. Marv¬ 
in Larson. 

Shortest man present, Oscar Katz, 
5’ 3”. 

Tallest man present, Charles Leer- 
hoff, 6’ 4”. 

Tallest woman present, Katie Leer- 
hoff, 6'. 

Most recently married couple, Mr. 
and Mrs. LeRoy Peterson. 

Longest married couple, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gulick Ambrosen, 52 years. 

Came farthest by train, Mrs. Helma 
Johnson, Los Angeles. 


Came farthest by air, Clarence Sharp 
and Charles Dore, Los Angeles. 

Came farthest by car, Mr. and Mrs. 
Clare Hagerty, Orinda, Cal. 

A complete convention ticket cost 
$15. This paid for lodging at the school 
three nights, meals, convention souve¬ 
nir pen, registration, reception and 
dance, and admission to the Bernard 
Bragg pantomime show. 

The local convention committee that 
worked hard over a period of more 
than a year arranging all details for 
entertaining the convention was com¬ 
posed of Wesley Lauritsen, chairman; 
Mrs. Lauritsen; Mr. and Mrs. George 
Hanson; Mr. and Mrs. Edwin T. John¬ 
son; Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred Lazarz; Mr. 
and Mrs. Roy Rodman; Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarence Ramstorf; Mr. and Mrs. John 
Mathews; Miss Frances Aim and Har¬ 
old Koch. 

It was generally agreed that it was 
the best attended and most successful 
convention in the history of the Min¬ 
nesota Association of the Deaf. The 
convention was honored by the pres¬ 
ence of many notables. Among those 
not already mentioned were Mr. and 
Mrs. W. T. Griffing, of Sulphur, Okla. 


ployment. We remembered a local deaf 
friend who has been an alteration lady 
for many years in one of our department 
stores. Recently retired, the store called 
her back on a part-time basis. 

We set up an on-the-job training pro¬ 
gram but now the whole plan seems 
to be falling apart. The deaf instructor 
has a problem of communication be¬ 
cause the orally trained deaf girl tells 
her instructor that her teachers and her 
parents have told her not to learn the 
sign language and she apparently is not 
going to learn it. Also, it seems that 
the girl does not have the fine sewing 
skills that were reported to us. Also, 
perhaps because of a lack of direction 
and a lack of communication, the girl 
is not highly motivated to learn this 
work. At this point we are seeking the 
cooperation of the parents. 

* * * 

In my paper on the rehabilitation of 
the underprivileged deaf, I mentioned 
the sorry lot of the industrial laborer 
who is being replaced with machines. I 
stated that the “boom days” of employ¬ 
ment in Michigan automobile factories 
is practically gone for typical deaf men. 
Then we have to look elsewhere for 
employment for the underprivileged 
deaf. 

There are compensating factors. There 
is the population explosion, the possibil¬ 
ity of a shorter work week, the greater 
opportunities for recreation, and the 
demands for greater personal services 
due to a generally higher standard of 
living. 

I listed several opportunities for em¬ 
ployment in service areas but I will 
only list two here. One is the oppor¬ 
tunities for employment in new bowling 
alleys repairing and maintaining the 
automatic pin-setting equipment. I un¬ 
derstand that these are relatively easy 
jobs and the operator has nothing to 
do until a mechanical failure occurs. 

I also have been greatly interested in 
capitalizing on the excellent driving rec¬ 
ords of the deaf and getting them jobs 
as long distance truck drivers. My under¬ 
standing is that the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission stands in the way. 
Several years ago I had considerable cor¬ 
respondence with the ICC and I under¬ 
stood then that no handicapped driver 
could legally drive a truck across state 
lines. However, I did meet a deaf man 
once who was driving a truck regularly 
between Muskegon, Mich., and Chicago. 

* * * 

Coach Earl Roberts of the Michigan 
School will teach for us while our three 
teachers take turns taking summer va¬ 
cations. 

* * * 

Our address is 724, not 725 Abbott 
Road 


Stalli+u}, Alow}, 

By STAHL BUTLER, 

Executive Director 

Michigan Association for Better Hearing 
725 Abbott Road, East Lansing, Michigan 

W. T. Griffing has written often about 
deadlines, along with descriptions of his 
coffee percolating early in the morning. 

I missed my deadline in May—we had a 
big dedication program and open house 
here on May 25 and I could not get 
it done. Now I have to do this today 
because tomorrow I leave for Washing¬ 
ton for the International Congress and 
the Workshop for Lutherans on Deafness 
and Rehabilitation. 
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I am presenting a paper for each 
meeting, “Personal Adjustment and Pre- 
vocational Training for Deaf Adults” at 
the International Congress and “The Re¬ 
habilitation of Underprivileged Deaf 
People” for the Lutheran Workshop. 

* * * 

We tried to be helpful to a local high 
school. A deaf girl, completing a voca¬ 
tional course, was threatened with fail¬ 
ure to graduate unless she secured em¬ 
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Deaf Characters in Literature 


In the January 1961 issue of THE 
SILENT WORKER Tovio Lindholm, in 
his page “Humor Among the Deaf,” 
listed the following works as having 
deaf characters: 

Victor Hugo, “Notre Dame de Paris.” 

Ivan Turgenev, “Mu-mu.” 

Guy de Maupassant, “The Deaf- 
mute.” 

Lewis Wallace, “The Prince of India.” 

Anatole France, “The Man Who 
Married a Dumb Wife.” 

Alfred de Musset, “Pierre and Ca¬ 
mille.” 

Lindholm took the list from a clip¬ 
ping, which he found in one of his 
books. He does not remember how the 
clipping happened to be in his book. I 
have an idea where he, indirectly if not 
directly, might have gotten his infor¬ 
mation. 

Between 1920 and 1940, probably 
between 1925 and 1935 The Frat, the 
official organ of the National Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf, carried an article 
on deaf characters in literature. 

I had written about two of these 
books. Turgenev’s deaf serf Gerasim 
(or Garassim) is described briefly in the 
article, “Deaf-mutes in Russian Litera¬ 
ture” in the July 1959 issue of the S.W. 
Hugo’s deaf hunchback Quasimodo is 
described in greater detail in the arti¬ 
cle, “Notes on Literature” in the Au¬ 
gust 1961 issue. The other books were 
new to me, though I had heard about 
most of the authors. Since then I have 
read all of the four works not previously 
read. 

Maupassant is one of the best known 
French writers. The works of all the 
authors on Lindholm’s list are consid¬ 
ered to be classics. “The Deaf-mute” 
is a short story. It appears in a volume 
entitled “Complete Short Stories of Guy 
de Maupassant.” There have been at 
least three editions of this book. One 
of them is still in print (1962). The 
edition, which I read, is out of print. 
It has 1003 pages. “The Deaf-mute” is 
on pages 510 to 516. There is a cheap 
paperback entitled “Great Short Stories 
of de Maupassant.” It does not include 
“The Deaf-mute.” 

The deaf-mute is Gargan, a shepherd 
to a farmer named Picot. His ability to 
communicate is indicated by the fol¬ 
lowing words: “ . . . and he led me in 
the underbrush, for the shepherd knew 
how to catch words from his master’s 
lips, as if he heard them spoken. He 
could understand only him; but watch¬ 
ing him closely, he was no longer deaf; 
and the master, on the other hand, 
seemed to divine, like a sorcerer, the 
meaning of all the mute’s pantomime, 
the gestures of his fingers, the expres¬ 
sions, of his face and the motion of his 
eyes.” 

Gargan was born a deaf-mute. He is 
described as an excellent shepherd and 
as devout and upright. 
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There is a 15-year-old barefoot wom¬ 
an who is called “Drops” because of 
her immoderate love for brandy. She 
was a ragged waif when Picot took her 
in. At first Gargan was the only man 
to notice her. She likes him and they 
live together without benefit of clergy. 
He takes her for granted. The curate 
hears about it, becomes angry and 
forces them to marry. 

Now that he is lawfully married and 
has an idea of the meaning of being 
united by the church he changes his 
attitude and takes his marriage seri¬ 
ously. On the other hand Drops is worse 
instead of better. Men give her more 
attention than before. She allows any 
one of them to make love to her. They 
laugh about it and ask each other, 
“Have you paid your drop to Drops?” 

Gargan catches her with a man. He 
attacks the man but he escapes. Gar¬ 
gan chokes her to death. In his trial 
Picot serves as interpreter. Gargan’s 
realistic description of the affair amuses 
and horrifies the audience. He some¬ 
times becomes so excited that policemen 
have to seize him and seat him in order 
to calm him. He is acquitted. 

“The Prince of India” was published 
in 1893. It was printed in two volumes 
with a total of 1080 pages. It was writ¬ 
ten by Lewis Wallace, who wrote “Ben 
Hur” and “The Fair God.” 

“Ben Hur” is one of the best known 
American classics. It is a story of an¬ 
cient Rome. “The Fair God” is a story 
of ancient Mexico. “The Prince of In¬ 
dia or How Constantinople Fell,” is a 
story of the Greeks and Turks of the 
Fifteenth Century. In 1452, Constanti¬ 
nople fell to the Turks. The city is still 
in Turkish hands and is now known as 
Istanbul. 

The novel is a story of the legendary 
Wandering Jew. The Prince of India is 
the Wandering Jew. India has nothing 
to do with the story except that the 
mysterious prince claims to be from 
India. 

When I first heard the name “the 
Wandering Jew,” it was the name of a 
creeping plant, which grew at my par¬ 
ents’ house. Some years later I heard 
of the legend of the Wandering Jew in 
a vague way. 

One version of the legend, which is 
mentioned in this historical novel, runs 
in this way: When Jesus Christ carried 
his cross on the road to Golgotha for 
his crucifixion, a Jew struck him and 
cried, “Go faster, Jesus.” Jesus replied, 
“I am going. Do thou tarry till I come.” 
Since Jesus has not come, the Jew is 
still tarrying. He is tired of life and tries 
to die in various ways but he is not al¬ 
lowed to die. So he wanders all over 
the world. He was 30 years old when 
he insulted Jesus. Every 100 years he 
goes into a trance and his aged body 
is restored to the original 30-year-old 
condition. 


There are six deaf-mutes in the novel. 
Only two of them have important roles 
in the prince’s life and also important 
places in the story. They are Syama and 
Nilo the younger. A third one, Nilo the 
elder, had an important role in the 
prince’s life but he is not important to 
the story because his death occurred 
before the events described in the novel. 
When he died, his place was taken by 
his grandson as king of a Negro tribe 
and the prince’s companion. The re¬ 
maining three deaf mutes are men¬ 
tioned only once and their names and 
duties are not given. 

Syama is a slave of the prince’s. The 
book does not say anything about his 
nationality or appearance (looks). He is 
some sort of confidential secretary or 
traveling agent for the prince. When 
the prince decides to move on to an¬ 
other place, he sends Syama ahead to 
choose a suitable place and get it ready. 
Syama first appears in the first chapter 
of the second book. The prince is com¬ 
ing to Constantinople for a second time. 

Syama presents, Uel a letter from the 
prince. IJel is a Jewish stall-keeper in 
the market. He has a daughter named 
Lael. He does not know the prince but 
the prince remembers that Uel’s father 
and grandfather had befriended him. 
He asks Uel to help Syama buy a suit¬ 
able dwelling place. 

On page 38 the letter states, among 
other things: “Be advised also that he 
is deaf and dumb; if, in speaking, thou 
turn your face to him and use the Greek 
tongue, he will understand thee by the 
motion of thy lips and make answer by 
signs.” 

The following is an excerpt from 
page 45: “. . . in the next place com¬ 
munication was astonishingly easy. His 
eyes made up for deficiency in his hear¬ 
ing; while his signs, gestures, and looks 
were the perfection of pantomime.” 

The following excerpt comes from 
the fourth chapter of the second book 
(page 63). It has to do with the three 
unimportant deaf-mutes, who are not 
mentioned again: “ . . . Prince, who at 
the end of the scene, retired into his 
tent, with his three mute attendants, 
performed the vows for himself and 
them.” 

Dear reader, you and I know that 
strictly speaking, a mute is not neces¬ 
sarily deaf. However, a professional 
writer often uses the word “mute” when 
he has a deaf-mute in his mind. I be¬ 
lieve that the three mute attendants 
mentioned in the previous paragraph 
were deaf-mutes in the author’s mind. 
I did not find a clue to the prince’s 
reason for liking to surround himself 
with deaf-mutes. 

It is probably always easy for Syama 
to understand Uel’s Greek but Uel is 
not always able to understand Syama’s 
pantomime. These words come from the 
eighth chapter of the second book 
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(page 111) : “. . . but the latter’s sub¬ 
stitute for speech was too limited and 
uncertain to be satisfactory.” 

In the ninth chapter of the second 
book the prince tells how he happened 
to be tied up with two deaf Negro kings, 
grandfather and grandson, both named 
Nilo. On pages 120 and 121 he says: 
“I made the same tour and found the 
king. He gave me welcome: and so well 
did he please me that I invited him to 
share my wanderings. He accepted the 
proposal upon condition that in his old 
age he should be returned home and 
exchanged for a younger man of his 
blood. I agreed, provided one younger 
could be found who, besides the req¬ 
uisite physique and the virtues of intel¬ 
lect and courage, was also deaf and 
dumb like himself. “. . . he keeps me 
reminded of a Greek demi-god—so tall, 
strong and brave is he—he is yet deaf 
and dumb and has to be taught as Sy- 
ama was.” 

With Uers permission the prince 
adopts Lael as his daughter. Uel does 
not give up his fatherhood but the ar¬ 
rangement gives her two fathers. When 
she goes out for a ride in a sedan (chair 
carried by two men), she is guarded by 
Nilo. There is a Greek who bothers her. 
With a gesture she asks for Nilo’s help. 
He picks up the Greek and starts to 
throw him down on the shore below. 
His deafness prevents him from under¬ 
standing that she does not want him to 
go so far as to kill the Greek. He is 
stopped by Sergius, a Russian monk, who 
knows the prince, the girl and the gi¬ 
gantic Negro. 

Sergius and Lael are in love with 
each other. Her relationship to the prince 
seems strange to him and makes him 
suspicious. In the twelfth chapter of the 
fourth book he demands an explanation 
and she gladly gives one. On page 22 
of the second volume she tells him: 
“ . . . and what is the strangest to me, 
Sergius, his domestics are all deaf and 
dumb.” 

“Impossible.” 

“Nothing appears impossible to him.” 

“H ow does he communicate to 
them?” 

“They catch the meaning of the mo¬ 
tion of his lips. He says signs are too 
slow and uncertain for close explana¬ 
tions.” 

“Still he must resort to some 
language.” 

“Oh, yes, the Greek.” 

“But if they have something to im¬ 
part to him?” 

“It is theirs to obey and pantomime 
seems sufficient to convey the little they 
have to return to him for it is seldom 
more than, ‘My lord, I have done this 
thing you gave me to do.’ If the matter 
be complex, he resorts to the lipspeech, 
which he could not teach without first 
being proficient in himself. Thus for 
instance, to Nilo.” 

“The black giant who defended you 
against the Greek?” 

“Yes—a wonderful man — an ally, 
not a servant. On the journey to Con¬ 
stantinople, the prince turned aside into 
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African kingdom called Kash-Cush. I 
can not tell where it is. Nilo was the 
king and a mighty hunter and warrior. 
. . . Well, as I was saying, Nilo, though 
deaf and dumb, of choice left his peo¬ 
ple and throne to follow the prince, he 
knew not where. What I intended say¬ 
ing was that directly the prince es¬ 
tablished himself at home he began 
teaching Nilo to converse. The work 
was slow at first; but there is no end to 
the master’s skill and patience. He and 
the king now talk without hindrance. 
He has even made him a believer in 
God.” 

The Greek, who has been pursuing 
Lael, kidnaps her and hides her in a 
house, which floats on the water of a 
huge cistern built under the city of Con¬ 
stantinople. Sergius discovers the hid¬ 
ing place and enlists Nilo’s aid in her 
rescue. Single-handedly Nilo rescues 
her and kills the kidnaper and the cis¬ 
tern keeper. 

Princess Irene, a cousin of Emperor 
Constantine’s, is a remarkable beauty. 
She does not care to marry. She is in¬ 
terested in religion. Sergius is her pro¬ 
tege. Under her influence he said things, 
which got him into trouble. 

The church, usurping the emperor’s 
authority, declared Sergius’ utterances 
heresy to be punished by throwing to the 
lions. The tenth chapter of the fifth 
book tells what happens in the arena. 

The lion has not eaten for three days 
but it is not in a hurry to eat Sergius. 
While he waits for it to attack him, 
Irene enters the arena and stands by 
Sergius. She declares that it is her fault 
that he is in trouble and that it is bet¬ 
ter to be eaten quickly than to be tor¬ 
mented by her conscience the rest of 
her life. 

Nilo enters the arena, too. A net and 
a short sword are all the weapons he has. 
He used them in lion-hunting in Africa. 
He plants himself between the lion and 
Sergius. He does not know the princess 
but he is doing it for the monk, who is 
his friend. Now Count Corti enters in 
full armor. He was born in Italy but in 
early boyhood he was kidnaped by 
Turkish pirates and sold into slavery. He 
is in love with Irene. He stands behind 
Nilo, ready to help fight the lion. 

Nilo knows lion’s ways. He watches 
the lion and waits for it to start some¬ 
thing. When it jumps at him, he throws 
his net at it. While it struggles to free 
itself of the net, he kills it. 

Page 366 of the second volume tells 
how the white count and the black king 
meet for the first time. Count Corti 
went to Nilo. “Who art thou?” he 
asked, in admiration. The king smiled 
and signified his inability to hear and 
speak. 

The churchmen want to return Serg¬ 
ius to prison to be eaten later by another 
lion but Emperor Constantine appears 
in the arena and orders his immediate 
release. 

Mohammed, the oldest son of the 
sultan of Turkey, is in love with Irene 
and tries to court her. She likes him 
but does not want to marry anybody. 


She tells him that she will never marry 
for love but she hints that she might 
marry if it were necessary for the sake 
of her people, country, or church. 

After that interview Mohammed be¬ 
gins to plot to make war on Constanti¬ 
nople under circumstances which may 
force Irene to accept him as husband. 
He cannot do much while his aged 
and peaceful father lives. When the old 
sultan dies, the young sultan plans war 
in earnest. 

Mohammed invades Greece and at¬ 
tacks Constantinople with the biggest 
guns ever made. They are made by a 
man who offered previously to make 
such guns for the Greeks. Emperor 
Constantine rejected his offer because he 
did not want to pay the price the 
maker wanted. 

The Prince of India entered the war 
on the Turks’ side. After 1400 years of 
wandering the Wandering Jew still hates 
Christ and Christians. He is too old to 
fight himself but Nilo is devoted to him 
and will do his fighting by proxy. 

The prince and Negro meet the em¬ 
peror and count in street fighting. On 
order by the prince, Nilo kills the em¬ 
peror. It is the prince’s revenge for the 
Christian emperor’s refusal to try to 
help rescue Lael, a Jew, from the Greek 
kidnaper. 

Count Corti strikes at Nilo, who falls 
unconscious. When the count raises his 
arm to slay the prince, his arm para¬ 
lyzes. The prince’s tongue thickens and 
his face blackens. He falls unconscious. 
In one hour he rouses, shakes off the 
corpses, which are encumberng him, 
and walks away. The Wandering Jew 
cannot die. He has to tarry, as bidden 
by Jesus till he (Jesus) comes. 

Before Mohammed starts his war, he 
makes a pact with Count Corti. If the 
Turks take Constantinople, the count 
will leave Irene alone and the sultan 
will be the only one to have the right 
to court her. If the Turks fail, the sultan 
will leave Irene alone forever. Now the 
Turks are the winners. Mohammed of¬ 
fers her honorable marriage and the 
role of queen of the Greeks. She is 
advised by her priest to accept the pro¬ 
posal because as queen of the Greeks, 
love and respected by her husband, she 
can do much for her people and church. 
Needless to say, she accepted. 

Nilo recovered from his injury and 
joined Court Corti. They moved to Italy 
for the rest of their lives. Three days 
before the fall of Constantinople Sy- 
ama disappeared and has never been 
seen or heard of again. It is believed 
that she looked for and found the Prince 
of India and went away with him to 
other parts of the world. 

Anatole France’s “The Man Who 
Married a Dumb Wife” is a comedy in 
two acts. It was originally written in 
about 1912 for the entertainment of 
the members of the Society of Rabel¬ 
aisian Studies. The copy which I read 
was printed in 1922. It has 93 pages 
and the first 44 pages are devoted to 
an introduction by the translator. 

Rabelais (1483-1553) writes about 
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seeing- in his university days a delightful 
play about a man who married a dumb 
wife. This passage inspired Moliere 
(1622-1673) to write his play, “Doctor 
by Compulsion.” It is about a girl who 
pretends to be dumb in order to avoid 
an undesirable marriage which her fa¬ 
ther is trying to force on her. France 
follows Rabelais’ description of play 
more closely than Moliere’s play does. 
The title and author of the play, which 
Rabelais saw, are not known. 

“The Man Who Married a Dumb 
Wife” is a satire on talkative women, 
dishonest judges, and pompous doctors. 

Judge Botal knew that Catherine was 
dumb when he married her. She was 
beautiful and had some property. At 
the time of their marriage he dismissed 
her lack of speech as unimportant. 

Now Botal regrets his mistake bit¬ 
terly. He has had few chances for graft. 
A clever woman can help a judge by 
hinting to a suitor what present could 
bring forth a favorable decision. With 
her tongue tied, Catherine cannot help 
in such a way. 

Botal complains to his lawyer friend, 
Adam Fumee, in this way: “Worse yet! 
What with having a dumb wife, I am 
going dumb myself. Sometimes I catch 
myself using signs as she does. The other 
day, on the Bench, I even announced 
judgment in pantomime and condemned 
a man to the galleys just by dumb show 
and gesticulation.” 

Fumee asks, “Tell me, is your wife 
deaf as well as dumb?” Botal answers, 
“Catherine is no more deaf than you 
and Tare; even less, I might say. She 
can hear the very grass growing.” 

Fumee tells about a doctor, who is 
known to know how to loosen a tied 
tongue. Botal decides to have the doc¬ 
tor loosen Catherine’s tongue. Fumee 
warns him that he might be worse off 
with a talking wife. He is determined 
to have her talking. He has had enough 
of her dumbness. 

The doctor comes with a surgeon- 
barber and an apothecary. Directed by 
the doctor, the surgeon cuts a ligament 
of her tongue. The apothecary gives her 
a pill. 

Sure enough, Botal is worse off. His 
wife talks, talks, and talks. She drives 
him crazy. Her chatter interferes with 
his work as a judge. He is confused and 
makes an absurd judgment. 

The judge calls the doctor back and 
asks him to restore Catherine’s dumb¬ 
ness. The doctor says it is impossible. 
Nothing can be done about a talkative 
wife except to make her husband deaf. 
He has a powder, which, if put in ears, 
will make one deaf. Fumee argues that 
it is good for a judge to be deaf. A 
deaf judge does not hear lawyers’ lies 
and so is able to render just decisions. 

Botal decides to be deaf but when the 
apothecary is about to put the powder 
in, Botal gets cold feet and refuses to 
be deaf. 

Catherine comes in and chatters away 
at her husband. She drives him more 
crazy than before. He hollers for the 
powder and gets it in his ears. Frus- 
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trated in her inability to make herself 
heard by her husband, she goes mad. 
She bites him and he goes mad. She 
bites all the other people on the stage 
and they go mad, too. They sing and 
dance wildly as the curtain falls. 

Musset’s “Pierre and Camille” is a 
long short story. In its English trans¬ 
lation it may be found in “Complete 
Writings of Alfred de Musset.” This set 
was published in 1905, 1907 and 1908 
and sold to large public libraries and 
large university libraries. 

The story describes the life of a 
beautiful, intelligent, sweet deaf-mute 
girl from the time of her birth to the 
time when she teaches her baby to 
speak a few words to surprise her skep¬ 
tical father. She is Camille, a daughter 
of a provincial chevalier. Her husband 
is Pierre, a deaf-mute marquis. 

The story is a psychological one. The 
author has a sympathetic understanding 
of deaf-mutes and presents them in a 
favorable light physically, mentally, and 
spiritually. 

An unnamed Spanish monk is once 
mentioned as having been helpful to 
deaf-mutes in their education. Abbe de 
l’Epee is mentioned many times in story 
characters’ dialogue and in the author’s 
discussion but he is not an active char¬ 
acter in the story. 

Camille’s father considers deaf-mutes 
to be worthless and hates the sight of 
his daughter. He deserts his wife and 
their child. 

Camille and her mother try to cross 
an overflowing river on a small ferry. 
The mother drowns but the ferryman 
saves Camille, who is 10 years old. 

An uncle, who loves the child, as¬ 
sumes the responsibility of bringing her 
up. They move to Paris. 

When Camille is 16, the uncle takes 
her to an opera to see a ballet. Looking 
down from her box, she sees Pierre 
and his tutor converse by “drawing let¬ 
ters and figures on a slate” and by 
“closing and opening their fingers.” She 
notices that their lips do not move. She 
understands that Pierre is a deaf-mute. 
She decides to learn to read and write. 

Pierre looks up at her and falls in 
love. When she leaves the theatre, he 
follows her. He climbs into her room 
in a Romeo-like way. He makes an offer 
of marriage when the uncle finds them 
together. 

Camille’s father does not believe that 
deaf-mutes can be educated. In ad¬ 
dition, he does not want deaf-mute 
grandchildren. But the uncle talks him 
into allowing the marriage. 

So Pierre and Camille marry and 
have a baby. When her father sees it 
for the first time, it speaks to him, 
“Good morning, papa.” 

The end of the story is weak and un¬ 
realistic. From my viewpoint the end is 
unsatisfactory, though probably not to 
the French readers of 100 years ago. 
Of course, it is possible for Camille to 
learn to read and write but it is im¬ 
possible for her to teach her baby to 
speak orally. 

“Pierre and Camille” is not available 


in English anywhere in California. After 
correspondence with the libraries of 
San Bernardino, publishers, and book 
stores I decided to try to borrow the 
story from a library outside California. 
I tried New York Public Library. It 
had the story but since its set of Musset 
was classified as reference material, no 
part of it could be sent or taken out of 
the library. 

However, the New York library was 
thoughtful enough to tell me about the 
Union Catalog at the Library of Con¬ 
gress, of which I had never heard be¬ 
fore. From this agency I obtained a list 
of libraries, which had the story avail¬ 
able for inter-library loan. 

At my request the San Bernardino 
County Free Library borrowed the 
story from Chicago Public Library. The 
county library was allowed only one 
week to keep the book. On orders from 
Chicago I was not allowed to take the 
book out of the county library. 

It was hard for Vera Foreman, my 
nurse, to find time for taking me to 
the library. When she found time to do 
it, I could not read at the library. It 
was in September. It was cold in the 
shade, though the sun was warm. Inside 
the library it was cold on account of 
too much air cooling. I knew that I 
could not read 67 pages in one after¬ 
noon. So I gave up. 

Gloria Brill, the co-ordinator at the 
library, suggested a photocopy made at 
the San Bernardino Public Library. I 
accepted her suggestion but when the 
photocopier at the city library looked 
at the book, he said that it could not be 
done. The book was rebound and the 
pages could not be made to lie flat for 
photocopying. 

When Vera and I returned to the 
nursing home, Gloria phoned that there 
was a “private party,” who would type 
a copy for between six and nine dol¬ 
lars. I accepted the offer. Then in a few 
minutes I became worried. I could not 
believe that anybody would do the typ¬ 
ing so cheaply. I twice called Vera over 
and discussed the possibility of a mis¬ 
understanding. She was sure that the 
had heard Gloria correctly. I took a 
chance on her word. 

The Chicago library kindly allowed 
more time for the typing. It was com¬ 
pleted in nine days. The charge was 
five dollars. It was for 33 typewritten 
pages. I do not know who did the typ¬ 
ing. High school students probably did. 

When I send this article to THE SI¬ 
LENT WORKER, I will have no further 
use for the story. I will send the type¬ 
written copy to the Edward Miner Gal- 
laudet Memorial Library at Gallaudet 
College for its collection of literature 
involving deaf characters. 

“Pierre and Camille” is a good story. 
If one cannot find it in his locality, he 
can ask his local library to borrow it 
from another library. If it is not avail¬ 
able in his state, he can ask the Union 
Catalog at the Library of Congress for 
a list of libraries in other states, which 
have the story available for inter- 
library loan. 
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Detroit's Lutheran School for the Deaf 


The Lutheran School for the Deaf, 
located at 6861 Nevada Avenue, Detroit, 
Michigan, on a 20-acre plot of ground, 
is a residential or boarding school for 
deaf and hard-of-hearing children. One 
of the early oral schools for the deaf to 
be established in this country, it is a 
Protestant school having no denomina¬ 
tional restrictions. It is also an interna¬ 
tional school inasmuch as it accepts pu¬ 
pils for enrollment not only from the 
United States but also from other coun¬ 
tries. 

The present physical facilities consist 
of five units: two large residences, one 
for boys and one for girls, an adminis¬ 
tration building, a utilities building and 
a beautiful chapel. The buildings are all 
fireproof. In each of the residences are 
large living rooms for the larger chil¬ 
dren, beautiful playrooms for the little 
ones, isolation and hospital wards, first 
aid rooms, and living quarters for the 
teachers, housemothers and other per¬ 
sonnel. 

In front of these buildings is a spa¬ 
cious and beautifully-landscaped lawn. In 
the rear of them is a large, partially 
wooded playfield well equipped with rec¬ 
reational apparatus, skating rink, tobog¬ 
ganing hill, baseball diamond and foot¬ 
ball field. 

In the administration building are 14 
class rooms, an auditory training room, 
a visual training and rhythm room, of¬ 
fices for the superintendent, principal, 
secretary and other clerical workers, a 
library and an auditorium. 

The classes consisting of nursery, kin¬ 
dergarten, primary, intermediate, and 
grammar grades are taught by the oral 
method. 

Because of the school’s unique found¬ 
ing and early history which the writer 
feels might be of special interest to read¬ 
ers, much of the early history appearing 
in this article was gleaned directly from 
the minutes of the Board of Directors’ 
meetings held in those early days of or¬ 
ganization. 

HISTORY 

On Feb. 17, 1873, a group of Detroit 
Lutheran Christians gathered at Trinity 
Church in Detroit to organize the German 
Evangelical Lutheran Orphans’ Assist¬ 
ance Society and to discuss for adoption 
a constitution which had previously been 
prepared by Pastor J. A. Huegli of Trin¬ 
ity Church. The various paragraphs of 
the constitution as presented by Pastor 
Huegli were adopted unanimously. This 
constitution set forth that the purpose 
of the Society was to found and operate 
a Lutheran orphanage in or near De¬ 
troit. 

In this first meeting it was also re¬ 
solved to designate Feb. 17, 1873, as 
Founders Day. A committee was appoint¬ 
ed to obtain necessary information per¬ 
taining to incorporation and also to se- 
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lect a proper site on which to erect the 
proposed orphanage. 

Pastor J. A. Huegli was elected presi¬ 
dent in a March 17, 1873, meeting. 
President Huegli together with the trus¬ 
tees, all prominent men of the Detroit 
Lutheran Churches, then established the 
first board of the Society. 

The articles of incorporation were 
ready and signed by the members pre¬ 
sent at a meeting on March 31 of the 
same year. This meeting also voted to 
change Founders Day to March 31, 1873, 
instead of February 17 as previously 
designated. 

These were very active months in the 
early history of the Society. 

A temporary residence for the super¬ 
intendent and orphans was rented in 
Royal Oak, a building site was pur- 



Mr. Walter Bellhorn was elected Executive Di¬ 
rector of the Lutheran School for the Deaf on 
June 7, 1962, succeeding Dr. John A. Klein, who 
retired. Mr. Bellhorn has served at the school 
for 32 years, the last 12 as principal. He was 
born in Armada, Mich, and received his elemen¬ 
tary education in St. Peters School, Richmond, 
Mich. Immediately thereafter he entered Con¬ 
cordia Teachers College, River Forest, III. where 
he completed the high school and college re¬ 
quirements. In 1930, upon graduation, he ac¬ 
cepted a call to the Detroit Lutheran School for 
the Deaf. To prepare himself for this special 
field of education, he trained for one year at 
the Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 
in Pittsburgh. In 1950, Mr. Bellhorn was ap¬ 
pointed full time principal. He hold a Bachelor 
of Science degree in education from Wayne 
State University and will complete his master's 
program this fall. Mr. Bellhorn’s wife is the 
former Miss Alma Junke of Hadley and Rich¬ 
mond, Michigan. They have four children, Roy, 
Donna, Dean and Janice. 


chased and building operations were be¬ 
gun. Pastor G. Speckhardt of Sebewaing, 
Mich., was called to be the superintend¬ 
ent of the orphanage, and a number of 
children were received. Among the latter 
were two who were not orphans. They 
were deaf girls, whose parents had 
placed them in Pastor Speckhardt’s 
charge in Sebewaing to be taught and 
instructed for confirmation because, pr¬ 
ior to his entering the holy ministry and 
coming to America, Pastor Speckhardt 
had been a teacher of the deaf in Ger¬ 
many. When Pastor Speckhardt accept¬ 
ed the call to Detroit the parents pleaded 
that he take them along to the orphan¬ 
age there to complete their confirmation 
instruction. The pastor’s consent to the 
plea of these parents eventually resulted 
in great spiritual blessings for the deaf 
in America, as we shall see from these 
historical recordings. 

The fact that Pastor Speckhardt was 
instructing deaf children at the new or¬ 
phanage in Detroit soon became known 
in other parts of the country. As a re¬ 
sult, before one year had elapsed, 17 
deaf children were enrolled in Pastor 
Speckhardt’s class, and only 10 orphans 
placed in the home. 

The building which was erected on the 
site purchased in Royal Oak had pro¬ 
gressed to the plastering stage and an 
outdoor bake-oven had been built. But 
the funds had dwindled and one of the 
board members was appointed to collect 
monies. A pamphlet was prepared and 
mailed to all pastors of the Missouri 
Synod listed in the Lutheran Annual and 
Probst’s Annual, setting forth this need. 

In the Jan. 14, 1874, minutes, it was 
reported that the “home” was ready for 
dedication. But since no proper audi¬ 
torium was available for such a service 
in Royal Oak, the selection of an ap¬ 
propriate date was left to Pastor Speck¬ 
hardt because he was to be installed as 
superintendent at the same service. On 
Feb. 12, 1874, it was reported that the 
“home” was completed but that consider¬ 
able could be done to beautify the 
building. Thereupon, it was resolved that, 
due to the fact that Pastor Speckhardt 
was in need of more room, nothing 
further be begun at this time. However, 
Supt. Speckhardt was asked to occupy 
the house with his family and the orphan 
and deaf children who had been received 
up to this time. 

At this meeting Pastor Speckhardt 
stressed the need of a teacher to assist 
him at teaching the deaf children of 
whom an ever increasing number were 
being enrolled. 


Schools for the Deaf 

_Roy K. Holcomb_ 
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The Detroit Lutheran School for the Deaf—a Protestant oral school for the deaf founded in 1 873. 


At the board meeting of March, 1874, 
it was suggested that the orphanage be 
publicized in more distant places. This, 
however, was not done because the home 
was already overcrowded with children, 
most of whom were deaf pupils. In this 
meeting, too, it was resolved to re¬ 
commend to the Association that it call a 
teacher candidate from the seminary at 
Addison, Ill., to assist Pastor Speckhardt 
in the school. The Association’s calls 
evidently were not accepted. No doubt, 
these teachers declined the call because 
they felt that they were not qualified to 
enter this field of special education. (To 
this day the matter of obtaining a staff 
or qualified teachers for a school for the 
deaf is a serious and difficult problem.) 

The minutes of the regular and spe¬ 
cial association meetings held in the 
year 1875 disclose the tremendous dif¬ 
ficulties our fathers faced in establishing 
and maintaining our school. They were 
always short of funds, yet never hesi¬ 
tated to go forward. They were confi¬ 
dent that the work begun was the Lord’s 


work and as such it had to continue. 

For publicity purposes, Supt. Speck¬ 
hardt was asked to speak at one of the 
churches in Detroit and with a class of 
deaf children demonstrate his method of 
teaching the deaf to speak and to read 
lips. Later he invited newspaper report¬ 
ers to the school in order to have its 
work publicized in the Detroit papers. 

Since payments of notes were due and 
there was no money in the treasury, 
pastors were dispatched to various areas 
to solicit offerings from Lutheran breth¬ 
ren. By the summer of 1874, 20 deaf 
pupils and 10 orphans were enrolled, and 
conditions at the new orphanage were 
crowded and expansion was very emi¬ 
nent. Hence a directive, from the general 
church body, advised the Detroit group 
at the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Synodical Con¬ 
vention to convert their “orphanage” to 
a “Christian school for the education of 
deaf children.” It was also recommended 
that instructions in the English language 
be begun in order that English speaking 
people might also become interested in 


the school. The conversion was made 
which resulted in this special missionary 
venture directly and indirectly bringing 
many incalculable educational and espe¬ 
cially spiritual blessings to thousands of 
deaf people during these past 90 years. 

The association thereupon decided to 
consider various pieces of property in 
or near Detroit. A :20-acre plot, at Nor¬ 
ris Station nead the Bay City Railroad, 
having fruit trees and a good barn and 
residence on it and good soil indicating a 
fine water supply (well-water,) was fi¬ 
nally purchased in August of 1874 for 
the sum of $1,000. Building operations 
were begun at once so that the new 
building might be completed before the 
winter of 1874. In February of 1875 the 
actual occupancy was accomplished, the 
family consisting of 20 deaf pupils, Pas¬ 
tor Speckhardt and his family and Mr. 
Uhlig an assistant instructor. The facili¬ 
ties were only the bare necessities. The 
enrollment increased to such an extent 
that another instructor had to be engag¬ 
ed but he did not remain for more than 


—flash cards, objects and pictures are a vital part of the teaching tools at the Detroit Lutheran School. Right—a kindergarten group is using pegs 

in recognizing colors and numbers. 
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Bedtime prayers are taught as part of the religious instruction at the Detroit Lutheran School. 


18 months, so the burden remained on 
the two original teachers. In November, 
1879, Reverend Speckhardt entered his 
eternal reward and the directorship fell 
to Mr. Uhlig who filled the position most 
creditably for many years under trying 
conditions. 

The building erected in 1874 was de¬ 
clared a fire hazard in 1938 and con¬ 
demned by Detroit city authorities. A 
larger and modern structure was erected 
in its place in 1939 at a cost of $400,000. 
The enrollment in the old building fluc¬ 
tuated between 23 and 45. The new 
buildings accommodate 112 pupils. 

During the school’s 90-year-history the 
following persons have served as its 
Executive Director: 

The Rev. G. Speckhardt, 1873-1879 
Mr. D. H. Uhlig, 1879-1900 
The Rev. H. A. Bentrup, 1900-1902 
The Rev. Wm. Gielow, 1902-1933 
Dr. John A. Klein, 1933-1962 
Mr. Walter Bellhorn, 1962- 

ADMINISTRATION 

Certification 

The school is certified by the Michigan 
Department of Public Instruction and 
licensed by the State Child Welfare De¬ 
partment. It is also officially recognized 
by the United States government as 
being qualified and eligible to accept 
pupils for enrollment from foreign coun¬ 
tries. It has a staff of 42 members, 15 
of whom are teachers all specially train¬ 
ed to teach deaf children. The chief 
housemothers are also specially trained 
for their specific duties. 

Curriculum 

The school’s curriculum, besides a 
comprehensive course in the fundamen¬ 
tal doctrines of the church, covers all 
elementary school subjects from pre¬ 
grade through the eighth grade. Its 
health program, in addition to sports and 
gymnasium activities, also includes in¬ 
struction in swimming. Children from 
the age of 3 to 15 of all church denom¬ 
inations are accepted for enrollment 


provided their parents give their written 
consent to the religious education. The 
school is always filled to capacity and 
there is a waiting list of nearly 50 chil¬ 
dren at present. 

Health 

The health and physical well-being of 
the pupils is the school’s constant con¬ 
cern. Their eyes and teeth are periodi¬ 
cally examined by specialists with a view 
of providing necessary glasses or dental 
work Expert medical attention and care 
is available at all times in the school’s 
well-equipped hospital wards. Six medi¬ 
cal doctors and two dentists render all 
services without charge. On the play¬ 
grounds the pupils are under supervision 
of hearing personnel. 

Cost 

To house, feed and educate a deaf 
child in the Lutheran School for the 
Deaf costs approximately $3,000 per 
child per school term. This seemingly 
high cost is primarily due to the fact 
that a school for this type of handicap¬ 
ped child requires an unusually large 
household, supervisory, and teaching 
staff. In the classrooms, eight deaf chil¬ 
dren, preferably less, constitute a full 
class load for one teacher. 

Support 

It is the school’s desire to accept 
for enrollment all deaf and hard-of- 
hearing children whose parents seek a 
Christian education for their handicap¬ 
ped little ones. Its policy, therefore, is to 
have an open door for all such children 
regardless of whether or not the parents 
are financially able to pay a fee. That 
being so, the school for its annual 
operating needs, must depend upon free¬ 
will offerings in the amount of $280,000 
in addition to approximately $40,000 
which the parents pay in the form of 
fees. For this financial assistance the 
school looks to churches, religious, and 
other organizations and individuals who 
have compassion for the underprivileged 
and are intent upon assisting in their 
spiritual and educational rehabilitation. 
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In mid-May Congress granted $345,- 
000 in supplemental funds to the Cap¬ 
tioned Films for the Deaf program. With 
the end of the fiscal year in sight and 
the need to obligate these funds before 
June 30, the staff has been kept quite 
busy to implement the long awaited ex¬ 
panded program. 

Principal objective of the expenditure 
was the acquisition of additional prints 
of educational and general interest films 
which have already been captioned. These 
additional prints will do much to expand 
the present film library and should help 
to ease the heavy demand for films. 
Other objectives were to recruit new per¬ 
sonnel and to make a start toward the 
activation of the research and training 
aspects of the program. 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Ind., was awarded a contract for a sum¬ 
mer workshop on curriculum. This work¬ 
shop is the first of a planned series of 
meetings to help educational programs 
in schools for the deaf benefit more 
directly from captioned films and to 
help teachers of the deaf become more 
familiar with techniques for using spe¬ 
cialized visual aids. 

Part of the Captioned Films exhibit at 
the International Congress on the Edu¬ 
cation of the Deaf was devoted to the 
demonstration of a captioned film course 
for training deaf girls to become key 
punch operators. This is the first step 
taken to provide vocational training for 
adult and teen-age deaf people. The 
film was produced by the Perceptual 
Development Laboratories of St. Louis, 
Mo. 

A number of film users have sent in 
letters from time to time asking for two 
films for the purpose of having double 
features. There are presently 761 regis¬ 
tered groups and this number grows con¬ 
stantly. Considering that over 400 show¬ 
ings are booked each month, it has 
been necessary in each case to turn 
down the request. For obvious reasons, 
please do not ask for permission to have 
double features. 

New titles now available: 

The Shaggy Dog; Baron of Arizona; 
Away All Boats; The Americano; Scot¬ 
land Yard Inspector; The Lineup; Sign 
of Zorro; The Absent Minded Professor; 
The Last Angry Man; The Last Hurrah; 
Behave Yourself. 

The Lusty Men; Battle of the Coral 
Sea; The Maverick Queen; Man on a 
String; Our Man in Havana; Santa Fe 
Passage; The Great Impostor; I Remem¬ 
ber Mama; The Prince Who Was a 
Thief; The Brothers Rico. 
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Intending “malice toward none, with 
charity for all” (including the Great 
Emancipator) — Eddie Rogers, 1963 
graduate of the California School, River¬ 
side, in a fit of inspiration penned the 
following paraphrase, with slight help 
from others: 

THE RIVERSIDE ADDRESS 

Half a score years ago, Dr. Richard G. 
Brill, Dr. Herbert Stolz and Mr. Perry 
E. Seely brought forth upon this site of 
land a new school for the deaf, con¬ 
ceived in education and dedicated to the 
proposition that all deaf children of 
southern California shall have an equal 
chance at education. 

Now we, the Class of 1963, are en¬ 
gaged in the commencement exercises 
testing whether this school or any other 
school for the deaf can long endure. 
We are met at a great turning point of 
our lives. We are here to mark a new 
milestone and bid a fond farewell to 
those who gave their earnest help so that 
this class may strive toward a fuller life. 
It is altogether fitting and proper that 
we should do this. 

But in a larger sense we cannot dedi¬ 
cate—we cannot consecrate—we cannot 
hallow—this ground. Our old alumni and 
ex-students and faculty who struggled 
here have dedicated it far above our 


AMONG THE DEAF 

By Toivo Lindholm 

4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside, California 

weather or politics. If you speak to me 
I’ll shoot.” 

He took the chair, held the revolver 
across his legs, and was shaved with 
promptness and dispatch. When he got 
up he returned the shooter to his hip- 
pocket, put on his hat, and after a broad 
chuckle he said to the cashier: 

“That’s the way to keep the barber 
quiet. He didn’t say a word.” 

“No, sir—he couldn’t. He’s deaf.” 

* * * 

HEAR NO EVIL: Not long ago, a 
hard-of-hearing bandit was caught by 
police after robbing a Chicago cocktail 
lounge. Since his hearing aid wasn’t 
working for lack of a battery, he couldn’t 
hear the burglar alarm. Here’s the end of 
the tale: An employee of a local hearing- 
aid repair shop read the story in a daily 
paper the next day and recognized the 
culprit as a customer who had failed to 
pay his bills. The thief no longer has the 

hearing aid!—The Frat (Spotlight). 

* * * 

This is taken from “Graphic Arts 
Teachers’ Review”: 

HOW DO YOU TEACH THE 
CALIFORNIA JOB CASE? 

... We recall one technique that 
Lynn Hollen used to use in his classes at 
South Dakota State College. He paired 


his students and told them to make 
believe that they were deaf mutes. They 
were thus forced to communicate by 
pointing out the letters in the job case 
that spelled the words they were trying 
to say. It worked surprisingly well! . . . 
* * * 

I was enjoying “Louder, Please!” by 
Earnest Elmo Calkins, autobiography of 
a deaf man, when I came across this 
passage: 

“Before I cast off from the bell boy 
who pilots me to my room, I anticipate 
whatever I am going to want and order 
it. The boy is instructed to enter with¬ 
out knocking when he brings it. Of course 
the night clerk cannot ‘call’ me, but I 
have learned to ‘set’ myself for any hour 
—a trick not hard to learn. And the man 
who awoke several hours too late and 
found a paper tucked beneath his door 
on which a considerate bell boy had 
written, ‘Sir, it is six o’clock, get up,’ 
was not even deaf.” 

The above quote seemed familiar so 
I went ahunting. I went through my 
bound books of THE SILENT WORK¬ 
ER. (Thanks to THE SILENT WORK¬ 
ER for the bound volumes, my task was 
thus simplified!) I found what I was 
looking for. In the May 1961 SW, in 
the Humor, Page, was the following: 

. . . Dad, who had not been on speaking 
terms with my mother for several days, 
left a note for her on the night table: 
“Mother, get me up at 7 a.m.—Dad.” 

Mother, responding with inspiration, 
wrote: “Dad, it’s 7 a.m. Get up.—Moth¬ 
er.”—Reader’s Digest. 

(Checking against dates of publication, 
I find “Louder Please” antedates Read¬ 
er’s Digest in this case by 37 years.) 


poor power to add or detract. Our par¬ 
ents and friends will little note nor long 
remember what we say here, but they 
will never forget what we received here. 
It is for us the Class of 1963, rather, to 
be dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they who worked here have thus 
far so nobly advanced in us. It is rather 
for us to be dedicated here to the goal? 
that lie before us—that from our hard- 



P.S. 

OZARK OBSERVATIONS 


working faculty we take increased de¬ 
votion for the cause for which they gave 
their greatest measure of devotion; that 
we highly resolve that we shall not de¬ 
sert our goals; that this school, under Dr. 
Brill, shall have a new birth in education 
and that education of the deaf, by the 
deaf, for the deaf, shall not suffer for 
want of a greater “image” in the public 
eye. 

# * * 

Someone (I think it was Robert Davis) 


Been spending our vacation in the 
Ozark Mountains with our (No! His!— 
Mrs. G.) kin. Being a cornbread bred 
young ’un who had to go away and get 
learned and “citized,” we found quite 
a few changes had taken place on our 
return to the foothills. A few: 

Only males who wear their shoes 
minus socks can qualify as full-fledged 
hillbillies. 


—The town pool hall is referred to 
as the Athletic Club. 

—ON TIPPING: IFyou tip the 
waitress for good service which comes 
naturally, you are eyed suspiciously and 
considered to be: (a) fresh; (b) rich and 
showing off; (c) an out-of-towner; or 
(d) all three. 

—HAWG RAISING: A favorite 


handed me a copy of the November Lone 
Star containing the following story: 

One day, as a certain barber shop 
had but one empty chair, a man wear¬ 
ing a nine-gallon hat and walking with 
a great deal of swagger, entered, hung 
his hat on a peg, and then drawing a 
revolver he turned to the idle man and 
said: 

“I want a shave—just a common shave. 
I want no talk. Don’t ask me if I want 


... If’fen you got one car in running 
condition and several junk cars scattered 
here and yon over your place, you can 
consider yourself well-off in the eyes of 
your neighbors. 

—Each child in the family is 

entitled to at least one dog. 

—A Sears, Roebuck catalog down 
here is what a Merriam-Webster is up 


Ozark pastime of feeding four-legged 
critters (called hawgs) slop (like the 
stuff you put down your kitchen dis¬ 
posal which includes almost everything 
unfit for human consumption and stinks 
to high heaven) so that the hawgs will 
get nice and fat so that we can eat them. 

—Mosquitoes aren’t pests down here, 
though—unless you take a bath too 
often . . . say, like once a week . . . 


a haircut or a shampoo. Don’t talk of the there. 


C’ ya’ all. 
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Bees Don't Stare Deaf Apiarst 


One of the SW reporters received a 
clipping taken from the Ontario (Cal.) 
Daily Report with a picture showing 
our famous Bill Barwise wearing a hat 
of bees. What intrigued this reporter, 
the story says Bill got this cluster of 
bees on his head (in fact on his bee¬ 
keeper’s hat) at a ranch and drove 
four miles home with the bees still on 
his head, and someone phoned for a 
photographer from the town newspaper 
who braved the bees to take this pic¬ 
ture. 

The Daily Report reporter asked 
through Mrs. Barwise, while Bill with 
the bees stood a respectful distance 
away, if the bees bothered him, and 
Bill said no. In fact he was pleased 

and came home this way to have a 

picture taken. It was the first time in 

more than 45 years that Bill had this 
unihue hat of bees. 

The newspaper man asked if there 
was a queen bee underneath, and Bill 
said “Yes, on top.” So that explained 
the cluster. Bill took off his hat and 

put it on the truck and walked up to 
the interviewer with a few bees still 
climbing over him. Inez, his wife, told 
him to brush the bees off but he didn’t. 

The interviewer asked Mrs. Barwise 
if she liked bees, and she wrote “No, 
they sting me.” 



Asked if Bill’s been stung, she said, 
“Lots. Sometimes he works with bare 
hands and gets plenty stings.” 

To show what he’d do with the swarm, 
Barwise walked back to his truck, 
picked up his hat and carried it to an 
open hive. He banged it down and the 
bees fell in. That’s that. 


The 22nd biennial convention of the 
Texas Association of the deaf convened 
in Dallas June 28-30. Dallas County 
Sheriff Bill Decker gave the welcome 
address and Troy E. Hill responded. 

Most important business transacted 
was a complete revision of the consti¬ 
tution and bylaws. Resolutions were 
adopted condemning the action of the 
Educational Co-ordination Committee 
for its continued insistence on the pure 
oral method rather than the combined 
method in the County Wide Day 
Schools; praising the administration of 
Superintendent Grace of the Texas 
School; requesting the appointment of 
a board to help with the affairs of the 
school; thanking the past president, the 
local committee, Sheriff Decker and 
Hotel Adolphus employees. 

Dues were raised from $3.50 to $6.00 
biennially starting with the 1965 con¬ 
vention, to be held in San Antonio. 

The Bernard Bragg show drew a 
packed house of something like 400 
Friday night. The banquet and dance 
Saturday night were likewise well at¬ 
tended. 

Professor W. T. Griffing, of the Okla¬ 
homa School, was emcee at the ban- 


X'J 1 International Games for the Deaf 

JUNE 27-JULY 3 ■ 1965 

COMBINATION TICKET 

(1 1% I I SINGLE PRICE 

m III BOAT RIDE. $ 5.00 

AM lj |l _ RECEPTION AND DANCE. 7.50 

~ w w ■ OPENING CEREMONIES. 5.00 

__ADMISSION TO ALL GAMES (6) @$6.00 .. 36.00 

includes, dramatic play. 3.00 

BANQUET. 15.00 / |P) 

REGISTRATION FEE. 1.00 §!// 

SOUVENIR PROGRAM. 1.50 

Total - $77.00 

nuy *40. in 1963 

f 1 ^closed is $ for tickets @$40.00. Send receipts to: 

J\W ^ | name_ 

■ ■ ■ save more j ADDRESS -- 

I CITY & STATE __ 

CHECK YOUR OWN CLUB OR WRITE TO: MR. RONALD SUTCLIFFE, GALLAUDET COLLEGE, WASHINGTON 2, D. C. 
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quet. Speakers included Dr. Grace; 
Gay Goltz, local attorney; and others. 
W. 0. Barton presented Louis B. Orrill 
with a monetary gift from friends in a 
“This Is Your Life” skit. Dallas County 
deputations were presented Mr. Bragg 
and retiring TAD President Rudy Gam- 
blin by Mr. Hill in behalf of Sheriff 
Decker. Mrs. Hill sang “Texas, My 
Texas.” 

Officers of the TAD: Glynn Whitte- 
more of Houston, president; W. S. 
Smith of Beaumont, first vice president; 
Allan L. Bubeck of Beaumont, second 
vice president; W. H. Isaacks of Hous¬ 
ton, secretary; and Andrew Beckham 
of Houston, treasurer. 

Mrs. David Dean served as interpre¬ 
ter except for Sheriff Decker’s address, 
which was interpreted by Mr. Hill. 

Convention goers were saddened by 
the death of Mrs. Eugene Clark of Aus¬ 
tin and Mr. Clark’s serious injuries in 
an auto accident a few days previously. 

Among those in attendance were vis¬ 
itors from California, Florida, Louisi¬ 
ana and Mississippi. 


Mrs. Claudia Allen, sister of Fred 
Norman, passed away recently in Dal¬ 
las, as did the father of Mrs. Lucien 
Pierce of Grand Prairie and the mother 
of Willis Sasse. 

According to Charles E. Ewing of 
Kentucky, a stalwart on the Goodyear 
Silents football team in days gone by, 
the 27th and 28th members of that 
grand bunch of athletes have passed on. 
A. Pickle of Mississippi died at the age 
of 66 in Akron recently, followed by 
John Payne, also of Kentucky. Payne 
was also a star pitcher for the Good¬ 
year Silents baseball team. “Buck” 
Ewing has a scrapbook about those 
players thick enough to choke an ele¬ 
phant. The writer contends that the 
Goodyear Silents deserve places in the 
AAAD’s Hall of Fame, because of their 
17-1-1 football record and the amount 
of publicity received. And the honors 
should be done while some of those 
athletes are still living. The Goodyear 
Silents played the top hearing teams of 
their day—not other teams composed 
of deaf players. 


QUESTIONS AND OPINIONS 


on 

[Parliamentary [Procedure 


By Edwin M. Hazel 

Qualified Parliamentarian 

Member, the National Association of Parliamentarians, 
and the Chicago Association of Parliamentarians 
American Institute of Parliamentarians 



“There is nothing more pitiable than 
one who pays no attention to the val¬ 
uable parliamentary essentials or basic 
principles of parliamentary law trying 
to preside over an assembly; the more 
intelligent the assembly , the sadder the 
spectacle .”— EMH. 

Q. After the close of nominations 
from the floor should an election pro¬ 
ceed immediately?—Miss McD. 

A. Yes. See page 264, Robert’s Rules 
of Order, Revised. 

Q. May candidates, when nominated, 
be permitted to speak for themselves be¬ 
fore the election? 

A. According to many professional 
parliamentarians and authors of parli¬ 
amentary law books, it is unfair, un- 
fraternal and unparliamentary to en¬ 
gage in personalities within an organi¬ 
zation. Unless a rule prohibits it (as in 
most organizations), sometimes, in proc¬ 
ess of making nominations members may 
include in their nominating speeches the 
virtues, qualities and capabilities of the 
nominees. They must, however, avoid con¬ 
demnation, ridicule or criticism of com¬ 
peting nominees. It is common for can¬ 
didates to speak for themselves in po¬ 
litical parties, but this is not done in 
fraternities, clubs and associations. 

Q. In case the president is absent tem¬ 
porarily, may the vice president, who is 
the chairman of the law committee, pre¬ 
side while giving his law report at the 
same time? 


A. No. The vice president should sur¬ 
render his law report to another member 
of the law committee to report. The 
vice president cannot serve in two roles 
at the same time. 

Q. Will you please help us with your 
opinion as to why organizations fail? 
Thank you.—Miss RCF. 

A. Favoritism, factionalism or cliquism; 
conflicting dates with other organiza¬ 
tions; membership drives for prizes or 
rewards rather than joining and working 
for the objectives; unreasonable fines; 
chairman of a committee acting beyond 
his ability — neglecting to give every 
member of the committee ample notice 
of a called meeting; presiding officer in¬ 
timidating instead of assisting timid 
members; poor leadership; incompetent 
officers: same officers in offices too long. 
Need for “new blood”; excessive demands 
on officers and committes; one or a few 
members playing tricks for personal gain 
or aggrandizement; poor sportsmanship 
among members when defeated in a 
democratic manner; breach of contract or 
agreement between parties; unfair dis¬ 
crimination because of religion, politics 
and race; lack of decorum (politeness) in 
debate—raw, tactless, discourteous, of¬ 
fending or insulting language (which are 
NOT permissible at deliberative assem¬ 
blies). 

Q. What are the principles of parlia¬ 
mentary law?—BTG. 

A. It has four invariable foundation 


principles or cornerstones: (1) Justice 
and courtesy to all; (2) one thing at a 
time; (3) the rule of the majority; (4) 
the rights of the minority. 

Q. May the president appoint himself 
the chairman of a committee?—Mrs. MG 
A. It is rather unusual since he is ex- 
officio a member of all committees ac¬ 
cording to the bylaws. He has the same 
rights of other members of the commit¬ 
tees, but his attendance is not compul¬ 
sory. He is not counted in constituting a 
quorum. In other words, he may attend 
all committee meetings whenever he 
cares to, so that he may be familiar with 
their work and influence their actions. 

True-False 

T F 1. It is too late to do anything 
after the Chair has declared 
meeting adjourned. 

T F 2. The president is not ex-officio 
a member of committees un¬ 
less the bylaws say so. 

T F 3. The Chair has authority to de¬ 
clare a meeting adjourned if 
the meeting is in disorder. 

T F 4. The president should leave the 
chair during an election if he 
is a candidate for re-election. 
T F 5. The president has the power to 
force a member to serve on 
a committee. 

T F 6. The vice president may take 
the place of the president as 
an ex-officio committee mem¬ 
ber. 

T F 7. A board may meet and trans¬ 
act business during a conven¬ 
tion. 

T F 8. A plurality may elect a candi¬ 
date to office. 

T F 9. Arising vote of confidence is 
out of order. 

T F 10. It is in order for a non-mem¬ 
ber of a board or committee 
to attend their meetings. 

Answers to True-False 

1. True. Until the next regular meet¬ 

ing. 

2. True. 

3. True. Not only do this, but may 

name the time and place for an¬ 
other meeting if necessary. 

4. False. Not necessary as the election 

is for a “president,” not for the 
person. 

5. False. 

6. False. 

7. False Unless the bylaws delegate 

duties to the board which must 
be transacted during the con¬ 
vention. 

8. False. Unless there is a rule to that 

effect. 

9. True. It violates the rights of mem¬ 

bers who do not like to expose 
their views. 

10. False. But he may attend their meet¬ 
ings before the deliberations of 
the committee commence. This 
applies to boards as well. How¬ 
ever, he may be invited as a 
visitor by a vote of the commit¬ 
tee. 
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A Survey 


The Deaf Driver 


First, at the behest of the California 
Association of the Deaf, then at that of 
the National Association of the Deaf, I 
undertook to conduct a survey to form 
an overall picture of the deaf automobile 
driver and his problems. Obviously, I 
could do that only through schools for 
the deaf and state associations of the 
deaf. The response, especially from the 
schools, was generous, and illuminating. 
The questionnaire ran this wise: 

A. Driver Education and Training 
Information 

I. School or State Association 

II. Do you have a driver education 
program? 

If not, do you plan to have such 
a program in the near future? 

1. If you do have, how many 
students per class? 

2. Total number of students in 
driver education per year? 

3. Approximate number of class 
hours in your driver education 
course? 

4. Does your department of 
motor vehicles permit stu¬ 
dents who have received 
driver education to obtain 
an operator license prior to 
other teen-aged drivers? 

III. Do you have a driver training 
program? 

If not, do you plan to have such 
a program in the near future? 

1. If you do have, type and 
make of dual controlled 

driver training car used? 

2. Transmission is standard . . . 
automatic . . . 

3. What is the total number of 
students receiving behind- 
the-wheel training per year? 

4. Do you use additional ma¬ 
jor equipment, such as the 
“drive-o-trainer” unit? 

5. If so, what is your opinion 
on its value in your present 
program? 

B. Insurance Information 

1. Do deaf drivers in your state 
have any particular difficulty 
in obtaining adequate auto in¬ 
surance? 

2. Are deaf drivers insured under 
an assigned risk group? 

3. Do you have any information 
regarding the percentage of in¬ 
surance companies that will not 
issue policies to deaf drivers? 

4. Do you have any statistics re¬ 
garding the accident rate of deaf 
drivers as compared to that of 
hearing drivers? Or, do you 
know any insurance company 
that may have such statistics? 

5. What are the primary reasons 
given by insurance agents (in 
your locality) for not insuring 
deaf drivers? 
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6. Would your members be will¬ 
ing to have their individual 
driving records checked so ini¬ 
tial statistics could be compiled? 

C. Licensing Information 

1. What restrictions does your 
vehicle code place on deaf 
drivers? 

2. Is there any new legislation pro¬ 
posed that may further restrict 
the deaf drivers? 

3. What do the written tests and 
road tests given by your de¬ 
partment of motor vehicles con¬ 
sist of? 

4. Approximately how many deaf 
drivers are licensed to drive 
motor vehicles in your state? 

5. Does your state furnish people 
to speak for the deaf in court? 

6. Is the problem of insurability 
big enough to warrant proper 
research ? 

D. Additional comments as to the 
need of such a driver training program. 

* * * 

The results are herewith given in 
the following table. The asterisks in the 
boxes call for longer answers, which 
see under states which follow the table. 

Some of the questions in the question¬ 
naire called for longer answers than 
could be contained in the table, hence 
will be treated separately, and under 
states indicated. The letters and num¬ 
bers below correspond to the letters 
and numbers in the questionnaire. 

ALABAMA: A-II. Alabama Assn, of the 
Deaf: Hope so. Such plan will be discussed »t 
Birmingham convention Aug. 3-4, 1962. B-5. 
Some say they make poor witnesses in court. 
C-l. That they have both rear and sideview 
mirrors. C-3. Road signs, eye test, driving 
laws, driving in traffic test. 

ARIZONA: A-II-2. Hope to increase to 24. 
(Repeated in A-1II-3.) B-3. No, but know 
All-State, State Farm, American will not in¬ 
sure deaf. B-5. Against company policy. C-l. 
Left outside rear view mirror. C-3. 25 ques¬ 
tions on road signs, 50 questions on driving 
laws, eye test, driving in traffic test. C-5. We 
have people on call but no state provision as 
such. D. Insurance companies have now re¬ 
moved the “extra cost of insurance” for those 
below 25 years of age, applicable only to fe¬ 
males who have taken driver training. This 
does not apply to males yet. Males who have 
taken D.T. receive approximately 25% reduction 
in their insurance. This shows insurance com¬ 
panies do recognize the value of D.T. A state 
survey conducted by the Arizona Highway Com¬ 
mission Safety Department shows that D.T. 
does pay off in reduced accident ratios. 

CALIFORNIA, Riverside: A-III-4. Yes, 1960- 
61 only on a loan basis. A-III-5: Has 
not proved of real value. C-l. Only that car 
be equipped with dual or full-vision rear 
view mirror. C-3. Road operational test, vi¬ 
sion test, and written vehicle law test same as 
for hearing drivers. C-6. Does not appear to 
be in California. 

COLORADO: A-III-4. Yes, all AAA psycho¬ 
physical devices. A-III-5. Worthwhile for self- 
evaluation of trainees, and psychologically ex¬ 
cellent for aspirants still too young for the 
class. C-l. Only requires left outside rear view 
mirror. C-3. Written test, fifty questions on 
regulations. Road test. 15 minutes negotiation 
of city traffic. C-6. Yes, always. If not at 
present, certainly for the future. D. Colorado 
recently received national recognition for a 
driver improvement program for the deaf carried 
out in Denver by a prominent judge. See the 
SILENT WORKER for May 1961. 

CONNECTICUT (American School for the 


Deaf) : A-II-2. 24. Hope to have 2 groups 

next year. (Repeated in A-III-3.) A-III-4. 
No, too expensive for part-time course. B-2. 
Depending on age, sex, i.e., males under 25. 
B-3. No, see end. (School sent list of insurance 
companies accepting deaf drivers—similar to list 
sent out by the NAD.) B-6. It would be worth 
a try. C-l. None—but are advised to have 
sideview mirrors. C-3. Written Questions 
from MVD manual, rules of the road, etc. 
Road, very easy—few corners, turn around. 
C-6. I’m not too close to this problem, but 
I would guess that it is! D. I believe driver 
training should be in every school. Only with 
the help of properly trained teachers can we 
expect the students to dvelop the proper atti¬ 
tudes toward driving. The government would 
never dream of sending an astronaut into the 
comparative loneliness of space without the 
proper training. Why should we send our stu¬ 
dents onto the highways, where about 40,000 
are killed and over a million are injured yearly, 
without the guidance and training achieved only 
through a Driver Training course? 

FLORIDA: A-II-3. 40, 12-16 behind the 
wheel. A-III-4. We have quite a number of 
such aids. A-III-5. Not too much. No substitute 
for behind the wheel. B-l. Good, intelligent 
drivers have little difficulty. Run of mill deaf 
driver, without family connections or friend¬ 
ship with an agent, often have much difficulty. 
B-2. Some are, some get standard rates. B-3. 
No standard policy excludes deaf drivers, in 
Florida or anywhere in the U.S. It is left to 
the discretion of the agent as to whether the 
applicant is a good risk. B-4. Second question: 
Zurich Insurance Co., or Marsh & McLennan, 
Chicago. B-5. Company regulations is the 
usual reason given—but this is actually an ex¬ 
cuse, not a reason. B-6. Difficult in many cases 
due to inherent suspicion of motives of such 
surveys. C-l. Requires only an outside rear 
view mirror. C-3. Test on Florida regulations, 
visual test, test on road signs, road test with 
state examiner. C-5. Not by statute, but 
court frequently appoints interpreters. D. The 
deaf need driver education no more than the 
hearing, but they need it just as much. Statis¬ 
tics accumulated by the American Automobile 
Association prove without doubt the fact that 
teenagers who have taken driver education 
courses in school have a better accident record 
than those who have not, and will just as prob¬ 
ably make better than average adult drivers. 

GEORGIA: A-II. We hope to have a pro¬ 
gram. B-5. They say it is company policy. C-l. 
Must have rear view mirror on the side. C-3. 
Written test on driving laws. Road test on all 
phases of driving. C-5. No, they call our 
school. C-6. Yes, says GSD. No, says GAD, 
but information would be useful. D. GSD: The 
need becomes greater each year. Writes Mr. 
Herron, vice president of the Georgia Association 
the Deaf, “We recently organized a Deaf 
Drivers’ Club under sponsorship of the Ga. 
Association of the Deaf. We hope soon to begin 
compiling statistics and to have programs of 
driver education. . . . Within the past 6 years 
we have on two occasions had to fight discrimi¬ 
nation. Once when the state Dept, of Public 
Safety arbitrarily began denying licenses to 
deaf applicants and planned to cancel all such 
licenses following a collision of a car and train in 
which a deaf driver was involved. Again about 
three years ago legislation was introduced re¬ 
quiring an eye and ear test for applicants for 
licenses. This, too, we were able to prevent. We 
keep close watch on all legislation having to do 
with licensing and insurance.” 

HAWAII (Diamond Head School and Ha¬ 
waii Club for the Deaf) : A-II. Not too long 
from now. We see a definite need for such a 
program. B-4. Since 1952 only four deaf driv¬ 
ers involved in accidents. Two were at fault. C- 
1. None whatever. Only that the deaf take a 
written and driving test as normal people do. 
C-2. The point system may but the deaf 
have a very good driving record in Hawaii. C-3. 
Same as for the general public—30 questions, 
driver test. C-5. At certain times if necessary. 
D. Need seems to be in driver education and 
not too much in actual driver training. 

IDAHO: C-3. About the same as other 
states. C-5. I think it would if the need 
arose. I have interpreted for one case. D. The 
problem of refusing insurance to deaf drivers 
hasn’t become acute in Idaho. General Insurance 
Co. of America has a ruling against deaf 
drivers but there are several who accept them. 

ILLINOIS': A-II. Probably, 1962-3 school 
year. (Repeated A-III) B-l. The large major¬ 
ity don’t seem to. B-4. A company in Penn¬ 
sylvania reported in SILENT WORKER. B-5. 
Do not want too many. C-l. Corrrective glass¬ 
es and outside mirror. C-3. Usual tests. Can 
secure copy from Illinois Motor Vehicle office. 
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Have Driver Edu¬ 
cation? 

Do not have 

Plan to have 

AH. 

Number of students 
per class? 

A-II-1. 

Alabama School for the Deaf 
and State Association 

No 


Arizona School for the Deaf and Blind 
and State Association 

Yes 

8-12 

Arkansas School for the Deaf 



California School for the Deaf 
at Berkeley 

Yes 

20 


Approximate num- tion student get li- ing? 

Number of students Total number stu- ber class hours per cense ahead of other I Do not have 

per class? dents per year? course? teen-agers? 

A-1I-1. A-1I-2. A-II-3. A-II-4. 


Does Driver 

Educa- 

tion student 

get li- 

cense ahead 

of other 

teen-agers? 


A-II-4. 


No 

No 


Colorado School for the Deaf and Blind 


American (Conn.) School for the Deaf 














































































































































C-6. Not now but sound statistical information 
woul be very valuable. 

INDIANA: A-II-4. We restrict program to 
juniors and seniors. A-III-5. Is filling a long 
felt need. Has been enthusiastically received by 
pupils, parents and AAA. C-l. Hear vi¬ 
sion mirror required. C-3. Written test, driv¬ 
ing test, eye test. (Driver’s Manual enclosed. 
Comprehensive, thorough. No hearing test 
required.) 

IOWA: B-4. OVR has these statistics. C-l, 
Must have outside rear view mirror. C-3. 25 
questions, regular road test. 

KANSAS: A-III-2. Chevrolet, automatic. 

We have had both kinds. The last car had an 
automatic transmission. A-III-5. A most valu¬ 
able program. We require all of our students, 
even if they complete the program to take the 
state drivers’ examination. We have one of the 
state troopers come to the school to give the 
examination. B-5. They tell us it is the policy 
of the home office—and they have no control 
over this policy. C-l. Requirement of outside 
mirrors.C-3. Written examination; eye test; 
on the road test. 

KENTUCKY: (Covered in table.) 

LOUISIANA: A-II-3. 30 hours: 24 hours 

class, 6 hours driving. A-II-4. No, but parents 
get cheaper insurance. A-III-4. No, but have 
much visual-aid material. A-III-5. Excellent. 
Practically every pupil will some time or other 
own and drive a car. Even those who do not pass 
the course learn enough (we hope!) to possibly 
save a life some time. B-l. Some companies do 
not accept. Others do. B-5. ”My company does 
not accept . . .” C-l. Must have extra mir¬ 
rors—rear view. C-3. Knowing rules of road; 
identifying objects in pictures, C-5, Pays for an 
interpreter if lawyer is involved, otherwise 
school sends interpreter when requested. 

(La.) State School for Deaf Negroes: (Cov¬ 
ered in table.) 

MAINE: B-l. Deaf drivers are not dis¬ 
criminated against. C-l. None as to equip¬ 
ment but the driver’s license has to indicate the 
handicap. C-3. Same as for hearing persons. 

MARYLAND: (Info furnished by Mary¬ 

land Association of the Deaf) B-5. The reasons 
vary, but mostly no reason is given. B-6. 1 can¬ 
not say that all would be willing. C-l. Properly 
adjusted rear view mirror required. C-3. Writ¬ 
ten test: reading signs, familiarity with laws 
of the road, eye test, driving and parking test. 
C-4. Could be around 500 or more. C-5. 
This matter is being acted upon at present. 
Meanwhile, interpreters have been present in 
some cases, especially in metropolitan areas. 
C-6. This may be so in certain localities. 

MASSACHUSETTS (Clarke School for the 
Deaf, Northampton) : B-2. Not that I know of. 
C-l. Must have side-view mirror, wear hear¬ 
ing aid if helpful. C-3. Written test discon¬ 
tinued—all oral test now, 8-10 questions. 
Road test consists of driving around streets of 
Northampton, taking in stop lights, stop 
signs. Test includes “U” turn, stopping and 
starting on a steep hill. 

MICHIGAN: C-l. Deaf drivers must have 
an outside rear view mirror. C-2. Written ex¬ 
amination and road test. C-5. Yes, court pays 
the cost of an interpreter. D. My experience has 
been mostly with the teen-age deaf driver. 1 
feel that their most pressing problem is the 
same as most teenagers, namely to know their 
responsibility as a driver and to fulfill it. I 
also feel that responsible deaf adults don’t 
have too much difficulty getting licenses or in¬ 
surance. 

MINNESOTA: B-l. No, not to our knowl¬ 
edge. B-4. (second question) : Minnesota In¬ 
surance Information Center, 806 Soo Line 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. C-l. Must 
drive a vehicle with outside rear view mirror, 
left side. C-3. True-False and multiple choice 
questions covering rules of the road and road 
signs. Road test—knowledge, skill and atti¬ 
tude. 

MISSISSIPPI: A-II. Yes, have had in past. 
B-l. Yes, some problems. B-5. Deafness makes 
them a greater liability. C-l. Outside rear 
mirror. C-3. Driving test and written test. 
C-5. The school furnishes people to speak. 

MISSOURI: A-III. We hope to institute 
such a program within a year. B-5. “Com¬ 
pany policy.” C-3. Traffic rules and regula¬ 
tions. Driving, turning, parking, stopping, 
Rules of the road, visual acuity, etc. D. The 
schools and or state associations might well be 
consulted before licenses are issued to new deaf 
drivers. If these organizations had to certify 
as to the maturity and responsibility of the 
individual applicants the poorest risks would 
be eliminated. 

MONTANA: B-5. We do not bother with 
local agents. Almost all through Zurich Insur¬ 
ance Co. C-l. Left outside mirror. C-3. Writ¬ 
ten test (multiple choice) and performance test. 
C-5. No, but such people are available. C-6. 
I believe so. D. I do not believe (personal 
opinion only) that it is the function of schools 
to teach “subjects” other than basic curricula. 
OK in adult education as in Denver. 

NEBRASKA: A-II. Yes, sometime in next 
two years. (Repeated in A-III.) A-II-4. No. 
not at this time. Been proposed. B-5. Home 
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office does not allow. C-l. Must answer ques¬ 
tions: “Are you deaf?” Otherwise none. C-2. 
Yes, was in present legislature—killed in com¬ 
mittee. C-3, 20 T-F Q’s, eye test, 1() min. 

road test. C-5. No, but they are available. D. 
We feel strongly about a need for training 
young deaf drivers. Parents of deaf children 
are restricted in their opportunity to do the 
job. 

NEW JERSEY: A-III-5. Splendid. C-3. 
20 questions, 10-15 minutes driving, same as 
hearing. (Insurance Guidance Service of Penn¬ 
sylvania, Inc., sample card, requesting informa¬ 
tion accompanied reply to questionnaire.) 

NEW MEXICO: A-II-3. 40 hours in class, 
8 behind the wheel. B-l. Not in Santa Fe. 
Elsewhere in state we do not know. B-2. Not 
in Santa Fe. B-3. No, but we know of some in 
Santa Fe. B-5. We do not know of any parti¬ 
cular reason except just plain ignorance. C-l. 
Outside mirrors (rear view) only restrictions 
at present. C-3. Simple questions pertain¬ 
ing to signs, speed limits, and the like. C-5. 
If in Santa Fe the school will provide inter¬ 
preters. D. Driver education in schools for the 
deaf is an excellent thing. Driver Improvement 
programs for adult deaf are excellent if for 
nothing more than to prove to the hearing 
world that the deaf make good drivers. The 
State of New Mexico maintains a driver im¬ 
provement program for all drivers who, by 
their record of traffic accidents and violations, 
show need for improvement in their skill and 
attitude as a driver. This program takes in the 
hearing driver and the deaf driver. So far we 
have heard of no deaf drivers being required to 
enroll in this program. 

NEW YORK (St. Mary’s, Buffalo) : C-l. 
Must have right and left side view mirrors 
and also special size rear view mirror. C-3 
Knowledge of safety habits, etc. Very thorough. 
C-5. Not the state but the city. 

NEW YORK (Central New York School for 
the Deaf, Rome, N.Y.) A-II-4. Yes, senior 
license is available at age 17 if course is 
passed, otherwise applicant must be 18. A-III- 
4. No, but we use foot and hand reaction tim¬ 
er, peripheral vision tester and steadiness 
tester. B-2. Not necessarily. Most drivers 
(deaf) over 25 yrs. of age can avoid the 
assigned risk. B-3. No, The Jan. Feb. (1961) 
issue of our school publication, The Register, 
lists companies that do insure deaf drivers. 
B-5. Most do not give a reason. They are often 
ignorant of the company policy on deaf drivers 
and often refuse applications which their home 
office would readily accept. B-6. Yes, though 
follow up may be difficult. C-l. Must operate 
with full view mirror, or two side mirrors, the 
one on the right situated as to enable the driver 
to see the rear outside right corner of the 

vehicle from driving position. C-2. Not to my 
knowledge, though legislation has been intro¬ 
duced to penalize those who have developed 
severe hearing loss since acquiring license and 
fail to report the disablement. C-3. True and 

false questions. C-6. Not at this time but it 
may develop to that point, though I think the 
tendency is in the other direction, i.e., more in¬ 
surance companies are becoming enlightened 
and it is increasingly easier to get insurance. 
D. Off street practice area is badly needed, 

but cooperation from the State Department 
has not been good. The area we could use is 
planted into grass rather than being black 
topped. 

N.Y. (New York School for the Deaf, White 
Plains, N.Y.) C-l. Rear view mirror across 

front of car. N.Y. (Lexington School for the 
Deaf) A-ll. Perhaps in 2 or 3 years. N.Y. 
(Rochester School for the Deaf) A-II. Not de¬ 
cided. (Same in A-III B-5. Never have in¬ 
sured them. Don’t want to take chance. C-l. 
Full length mirror in car. 

NORTH CAROLINA: A-III-1. 1961 Ply¬ 
mouth four door sedan. B-2. Only a few faulty 
deaf drivers. B-5. No company refuses deaf 
drivers to my knowledge, except those involved 
in repeated accidents. C-l. Only that an out¬ 
side rear view mirror be installed on the left. 
C-3. S'ame as hearing public—written test 
and actual driving test. C-5. No. The school 
furnishes interpreters when requested. C-6. 
Not in North Carolina. D. It is my opinion 
that each school for the deaf should furnish 
driver training to its students. 

NORTH DAKOTA: A-III-1. Ford 9-passen¬ 
ger Country Sedan. A-III-4. No. We do not 
but it is valuable for large classes. We have 
such small groups in all our training classes. We 
use the car exclusively. B-l. Some are refused 
coverage in certain companies. Some have had 
policies cancelled. B-3. We have a list of com¬ 
panies that WILL consider deaf drivers. B-5. 
Simply that agents of some companies con¬ 
sider the fact that a person cannot hear dis¬ 
qualifies him for insurance. No persuading 
them otherwise. B-6. Our school driver training 
class records are open to inspect on. C-3. Three 
tests. (1) Road sign test, (2) Road rules 
test, (3) driving test. C-5. Yes, Law requires 
an interpreter in court. C-6. Nationally, in 
most cases, yes. If we have insurance companies 
behind us. legislative bodies always more 
favorable. The problem is not too great in our 


state. 

OHIO: A-II-3. 36 classroom clock hours, 24 
in the car, 12 behing the wheel. A-II-4. No. 
We do use psycho-physical test equipment 
(Reaction timer, nervousness test, field of visi- 
sion test, distance judgement.) A-III-5. Help¬ 
ful, but could do adequate job without it. C-l. 
Outside rear vision mirror. C-2. Ohio has pre¬ 
posed to require all vehicles to have outside 
rear view mirror (hearing as well as deaf). 
C-3. (1) Written test on laws, (2) Wrritten 
test on signs, (3) Eye examination, (4) Driv¬ 
ing examination, (5) Parking examination. 

OKLAHOMA: B-5. They say it is a general 
policy rule of the company. C-l. Outside mirror, 
80 passing grade at wheel. C-3. Questions 
to show knowledge of rules and road sym¬ 
bols. D. It is needed—a very important part 
of any school’s program. 

OREGON: A-II-4. No such plan. Must be 16 
years old and must pass road test in addition 
to regulation test before license will be issued. 
A-III-1. 1957 Chevrolet station wagon with 
dual clutch and brakes B-2 Usually are the 
first time they purchase insurance C-l Must 
have left outside rear view mirror C-2 Not 
this time There was in 1959. C-3. (1) Writ¬ 
ten test consists of 20 questions with choice of 
four answers on each question, (2) road test¬ 
driving the car on a pre-determined 
course with an examiner in right front seat. 
C-5. No. The state association is working to¬ 
wards having a list of interpreters registered 
with the State Bar Association. D. We feel that 
Driver Education and Driver training is a must 
program. 

PENNSYLVANIA (Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf, Edgewood) B-l. They 
haven’t registered with Department of In¬ 
surance in capital, rates covering deaf drivers. 
B-4. Insurance Guidance Service, Nathan Rubin, 
613 Cheltenham Ave., Philadelphia 26, Pa., 
may have figures by now. C-l. Must have in¬ 
side and outside rear view mirrors. C-3. Or¬ 
dinary driving ability, knowledge of laws gov¬ 
erning driving. C-5. We have always had in¬ 
terpreters. D. If anything will convince authori¬ 
ties and general public that th£ deaf ARE safe 
drivers, it is participation in and successful 
completion of driver training and driver re¬ 
freshing courses conducted and sponsored by 
the authorities themselves—with qualified in¬ 
terpreters at the lecture and practice sessions 
to interpret for the deaf. The resulting public¬ 
ity which surely will follow will dispel in the 
minds of the general public any notion that the 
deaf cannot be trusted at the wheel of an 
auto. It will make unnecessary any concern 
we deaf peop’e may have over legislation that 
might be introduced that would, if passed, ad¬ 
versely affect our right to be on the roads 
behind an automobile wheel since the author¬ 
ities themselves will have a record of the 
ability of the deaf to drive a car. 

PA. (Penn. State Oral School for the Deaf, 
Scranton, Pa.) B-l. Please refer to Bureau of 
Motor Vehicles, Commonwealth of Pa., Har¬ 
risburg, Pa. (Repeated in C-l). D. We have 
no immediate plans for inaugurating a driver 
training and education course although we rec¬ 
ognize its need and the necessity of educating 
the general public to the fact that deaf people 
are capable of qualifying a,s fully as the hear¬ 
ing in safe driving ... I hope in time that 
we will be able to turn our attention to a much 
needed driving courses. (Writer explained 
school is small and in process of adjusting to 
high school course.) 

SOUTH CAROLINA: B-l. No, if they are 
informed as to the companies where insurance 
can be obtained. C-3. The usual—a written 
test is given and the driver must demonstrate 
his ability to drive well. C-5. No, but the 
school is always glad to furnish an interpreter. 

SOUTH DAKOTA: (School and State As¬ 
sociation) A-II. We would like it but due to 
size of our school all our requests have been 
turned down. A-III. Have had some on rather 
informal basis—and hope to do something. 
B-l. Not aware that the problem is great. 
B-5. Fear of large damage suits in front of 
juries. They feel that the companies would be 
penalized by sympathy for the handicapped. C- 
3. Questions on driving rules and actual demon¬ 
stration. 

TENNESSEE: A-III-1. Car has dual brake 
control. Now using a 1961 Dodge. A-III-3. 
Twelve. Hope to enlarge in future. B-5. It is 
not necessarily deafness, but other reasons 
such as being in accidents before, etc. C-l. Must 
use outside mirrors. C-3. Written test of 20 
questions on the rules printed in a book is¬ 
sued by the State Department of Safety. Gen¬ 
eral road test to check for good safety habits. 
C-5. Try to. Law permits payment for inter¬ 
preters. D. Several associations have asked 
for a driver training program for those un¬ 
able to attend in school. Some feel that it 
would be better to ask for such a program 
instead of waiting for the law enforcement 
agencies to start such a program. (Ac¬ 
companying reply to questionnaire was 
Uriel C. Jones’ “Deaf Drivers and Automo¬ 
bile Insurance.” Good pointers to act on. 

TEXAS: A-III-1. ’59 Ford with AAA con- 
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trols. B-3. No state regulation. B-5. The 

deaf are obtaining insurance when they wish 
it. C-l. Outside mirror. C-3. Vision test, 

Road rules, road signs, and driving test. 

C-4. No separate records are available. C-5. 
Travis County does but state does not. C-6. 
I do not believe so, 

UTAH: (State School and State As¬ 
sociation) A-1I. Yes, as soon as funds are 

available—pojsibly in fall of ‘62. (Repeated 
in A-III.) a>s UAD: While we do not have 
a program, we did have a very successful one- 
night class on traffic education. Story 

in the March 1962 issue of the Silent 
Worker. B-l. Some do, some do not, de¬ 
pending on the company they apply to. B-2. 
Some are—those with 3 accidents must have 
assigned risk. Others get varying types and 
rates. B-3. No percentages, but the UAD 

has an extensive list of companies that are 
supposed to accept the deaf. B-5. Company 
policy. C-l. Must have two rear view mirrors, 
good eyesight. C-2. Not to my knowledge. 
We watch it. C-3. Questionnaire on basic 
rules and traffic laws; actual road test. C-4. 

300-350 (about % of our deaf population 
—estimate). C-5. No. We usually can scare 
one up. C-6. You’re danged right, it is! 

VERMONT: A-II. No. A number of our 
students are licensed and others working 
toward this through parents and teachers. 
C-l. I believe none. C-3. Usual thing. C-4. 
35 is a hazardous guess. C-5. At the private 
parties’ expense. 

VIRGINIA: B-5. They just say they don’t 
insure deaf drrivers. C-l. Must have a side 
view mirror. C-3. Driving tests and laws. 

WASHINGTON: (State School and S'tate 

Association) : A-II. Yes. We had a program but 
it was temporarily halted due to state re¬ 
striction on use of state owned cars. We still 
have books and materials on hand. A-III. Yes, 
waiting for a car to be pi’ovided. B-l. Not too 
much difficulty if they shop around. Sometimes 
the rates are pretty stiff. All depends on their 
driving record. B-5. They shy away from ac¬ 
cident pi one drivers. Some deaf drivers have 
been turned down but later accepted because 
our Association recommended them. C-l. Out¬ 
side mirrors on both sides of car. C-2. None 
at present, but we take nothing for granted. 
C-3. Vision test, questions on traffic laws, 
driving in city traffic, parking. C-5. No. Hear¬ 
ing persons volunteer their services. C-6. Yes, 
classification. B-6. Believe most would if they 
insurance companies were furnished informa¬ 
tion about deaf drivers. D. (Included with 
reply to questionnaire was a newspaper clip¬ 
ping of a U.N. (United Nations) survey on 
traffic accidents. One paragraph read: “The 
survey found that among the physically 
handicapped the deaf are ‘generally safe 
drivers—presumably they are cautious and 
alert because they are aware of their handi¬ 
cap’.’’ 

WEST VIRGINIA: A-II-3. Two hours per 
day, one full semester. A-II-4. No, not for 
driving alone. A-III-1. Chevrolet, 1956—■ 
furnished by the dealer. A-III-5. Would like 
to try it. B-l. Not from some companies such 
as Nationwide. B-5. Company does not insure 
deaf drivers (State Farm Mutual). B-6. I 
feel that the deaf members of our staff would 
be willing. C-l. Requires an outside rear 
view mirror. C-3. Questions re: safety, laws, 
etc. C-5. No, however W.V.S.D. will if asked. 
D. I feel that each school for the deaf should 
have a driver education and driver training pro¬ 
gram. I would like to see Gallaudet train 
driver education teachers (AAA approved). 

WISCONSIN (State School and State As¬ 
sociation) : A-II-1. For seniors only. (Re- 

peted in A-III-3.) A-II-3. One hour per day 

for classroom, 8-12 hours behind wheel. A-II- 
4. Receive permit till they pass test. A-III-2. 
Standard this year. Automatic last year. It 
varies from year to year. B-5. Poor risk 
classification. B-6. Believe most would if they 
could be shown a. purpose would be served. C-l. 
Car must be equipped with outside rear view 
mirror(s) and or driver must wear hearing 
aid. (Restrictions are not uniform as regards 
DEAF or HARD OF HEARING drivers.) C- 
3. True-false selecting of answers and road 
test in downtown district. C-5 Interpreters 
are required under a recently-passed law, and 
W.A.D. Service Bureau recommends them 
when local police or court . don’t know any. 
D. The need of a driver training program is 
always present. But there is as much or 
more need for a driver education program. 
This has been shown by some of our people 
demonstrating that they don’t know what 
some roadside warning signs mean—with pos¬ 
sible fatal consequences. (Additional com¬ 
ment in a letter frrom WAD): I feel very 
strongly about insurance and driving privileges 
for the deaf, especially that more can always 
be done to protect our people. The bad scare 
that the deaf of Illinois had about a year 
ago points this up. . . . What especially alarms 
me is the tremendous mushrooming of the 
hearing aid industry and its increasing num¬ 
ber of dealers. (It is these peopie who are 
usually behind restrictive legislation which 
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requires hearing tests for driver’s licenses— 
and you know what their motive is!) 

To Sum Up 

Questionnaires and letters pertaining 
to driver education and training were 
sent to 54 state schools for the deaf, in¬ 
cluding a few of the larger private 
schools, and to 39 state associations. Re¬ 
plies came from 48 schools and 10 state 
associations. After sorting and tabula¬ 
ting, 50 schools are recorded here. 

Twenty-five schools have driver 
courses; 25 do not have, of which 10 
plan to have in the near future. In the 
first 25 schools, there are 282 pupils 
taking the course, or approximately 11 
per class. On the yearly basis, 542 pupils, 
or 21 pupils per school, take the course. 
Behind-the-wheel training is given to 
354 pupils, or roughly 14 per school. 
Approximately the number of class 
hours given is 1,383, or 55 hours per 
pupil. 

Six replies say that the DMV in their 
states permit students, who have re¬ 
ceived driver training, to obtain opera¬ 
tor’s license prior to other teen-aged 
drivers; 21 may not in their states. 

The driver training involves 25 cars: 
9 Fords, 9 Chevrolets, 2 Dodges, 2 
Plymouths, 1 Rambler, 2 not stated. 
One is a ’57 Chev. with dual control, 
clutch and brake; one a ’61 Dodge with 
a dual brake control; one a ’59 Ford 
with AAA controls; one a ’58 Chevrolet 
furnished by a dealer; and one a ’62 
Dodge loaned by a dealer. 

Fourteen cars have standard trans¬ 
mission, 10 automatic; one school “uses 
both.” 

Use of additional major equipment 
such as “drive-o-trainer” unit? One 
school reports one such on a loan basis; 
another has all AAA psycho-physical 
devices; one, foot and hand reaction 
timer; one, much visual aid materials. 

Opinion as to value of such equip¬ 
ment in the program? Six schools think 
it worthwhile; two schools do not think 
so. 

Seventeen states report difficulty in 
getting adequate auto insurance; 16 
have no trouble. One says can get “only 
liability.” Some say, depends on in¬ 
dividuals, connections, record. 

Drivers insured under assigned risk? 
24 say yes; 8 say no. 

Any information as to percent of in¬ 
surance companies that will not issue 
policies to deaf drivers? 42 say no; one 
says 35%. 


Any statistics regarding the accident 
rate of deaf drivers as compared with 
hearing drivers? 43 say no. Or know any 
insurance companies that might have 
such statistics? 36 say no. Three suggest 
possible sources. (See B-4 in ^llinois, 
Iowa, Minnesota and Pennsylvania, W. 
Pa.) 

Primary reasons given by insurance 
agents for not insuring deaf drivers: 
“Against company policy,” “Deaf poor 
witness in courts,” etc. (Buck passing.) 
Twenty-three states experience no 
trouble. 

Would members in your state be will¬ 
ing to have their individual driving 
records checked so initial statistics 
could be compiled? 25 replies say yes 
tentatively; one doubtful. 

What restrictions does your vehicle 
code place on deaf drivers? 27 report 
left outside rear view mirror (assuming 
of course that includes rear view mirror 
inside car) ; 3 say rear view mirror; 2 
left and right and rear view mirrors; 2 
dual or full vision rear view mirror; 2 
corrective glasses; one 80% passing 
grade at wheel; 2 call for a hearing aid; 
one must answer question, “Are you 
deaf?” One says there is penalty if a 
driver does not advise DMV of loss of 
hearing should that happen. 

No new legislation in any state pro¬ 
posed to further restrict the deaf driver. 

What do written tests and road tests 
given by your DMV consist of? An¬ 
swers vary from “easy” to “thorough,” 
ranging from 20 to 75 written questions, 
many in multiple choice to “true or 
false.” Road tests range from plain 
driving and turning to driving in down¬ 
town traffic and parking, stopping on 
steep hill and starting again, and a few 
call for eye acuity. 

Approximately how many deaf driv¬ 
ers are licensed to drive in your state? 
Answers range from 70 to 2300 in 18 
states that venture to guess. Grand total 
in these 18 states: 13,245, or roughly 
736 average. (California and New York, 
most populated states, did not answer.) 

Eighteen say their states furnish peo¬ 
ple to speak for the deaf in court. Some 
15 schools furnish interpreters when i e- 
quested. 

Is the problem of insurability big 
enough to warrant proper research? 32 
say yes; 9 say no, not in their locality. 

Additional comments? See under 
states above. Interesting reading! 


/ / 
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OUR LATEST MODEL 

Automatic G.E. clock, Telechron movement, with built-in 
lamp. Case is hand made and has outlet in back for 
plugging in vibrator. The lamp will automatically light 
up when vibrator is activated. This will prevent the 
vibrator's motor from burning out. Makes a beautiful 
bedside reading lamp. Can be converted to a flashing 
light by the simple insertion of a flasher button. For 
110-120 volts, AC. Other models available. Write for 
circular. 

LITTLE WOODCRAFT SHOP 

29-A Cedar Ave. Farmingdale, N. Y. 

Big discounts to NAD members and subscribers of 
The Silent Worker 
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NEWS COVERAGE 

The News Editor is Mrs. Geraldine Fail, 
6170 Downey Avenue, Long Beach 5, Cali¬ 
fornia. The Assistant News Editor is Mrs. 
Harriett B. Votaw, 2778 South Xavier Street, 
Denver 19, Colorado. Correspondents should 
send in news si as to reach one of the news 
editors by the 20th of the month before 
publication. Picture will be used whenever 
possible and will be returned when so re¬ 
quested. Names and addresses of owners 
should be written on back. The SW desires 
news correspondents in the state not now 
being served. Write Mrs. Fail for details. 


New York . . . 

Happy mothers-to-be are Mrs. Hugo 
Guidi, Mrs. Sigmund Epstein, and Mrs. 
A1 Berke and Mrs. A1 Parnes who have 
appointments with Sir Stork this sum¬ 
mer and early autumn. 

Some 85 people were present at Ira 
and Shirley Lerner’s 20th wedding an¬ 
niversary dinner at C and L Restau¬ 
rant May 11. This was arranged by Mr. 
and Mrs. Sam Cohen and Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Good. Ira and Shirley 
were visibly moved when a stirring 
letter from Larry and Betty Newman of 
Riverside, Cal., was read to them in 
the presence of the guests. 

The National Foundation for the 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing rallied the 
public by radio and press notices to 
its star-studded program at the New 
York School of Printing the evening of 
May 14. Its aims were to create public 
understanding of the hearing problem 
and to co-ordinate the interests of all 
schools for the deaf and to support 
qualified research. There were many 
deaf persons among the hearing audi¬ 
ence enjoying Broadway entertainment 
and speech by Gallaudet President 
Leonard M. Elstad. 

A surprise 25th anniversary dinner 
was tendered to David and Lil Davido- 
witz the evening of May 25 at the C 
and L Restaurant by 83 friends. The 
party was arranged by Mesdames Resni- 
koff, Smolen, Hamel, Metelski, De- 
Micco, Purcell and Bergling. 

The seventh annual charity ball and 
entertainment of the International 
Catholic Deaf Association, Chapter 11, 
was held that same evening. Consider¬ 
ing that there were four other deaf 
affairs on May 25, a surprisingly large 
crowd of almost 200 enjoyed a three- 
act show by Metropolitian Dramatic 
Club of the Deaf. The acts were “The 
Fraternity’s Folly,” “The Murder at 
the Johnsons’ Place,” both mystery 
thrillers, and a hilarious comedy, “Roar¬ 
ing Twenties Slapstick.” The actors were 


Bernard Rothenberg, Joe Hines, Jr., 
Richard Myers, Mike Innace, Bob Hal- 
ligan, Jr., Anna Goldberg, Rita Ian- 
nace, Judy Fleischer, Sammy Lewis 
and this writer. Paul Maldonado helped 
with lighting and curtains. Mike Innace 
directed. At the same place, Fraternal 
Clubhouse, New York City, on the same 
evening, two floors above us, the World 
Deaf Club sponsored a small monthly 
affair and entertained some other 50 
deaf folks of varying nationalities with 
games and refreshments. Towards the 
close of both affairs in the same building, 
both crowds mingled with each other 
renewing acquaintances. 

Also on May 25 the Fanwood Alum- 
in Association tendered an introductory 
dinner honoring Mr. Roy M. Stelle, 
new superintendent of the New York 
School for the Deaf, at Toffennetti Res¬ 
taurant. Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Litch¬ 
field were among the guests. Mr. Litch¬ 
field is the principal of the Fanwood 
School. A1 Berke was the chairman of 
the dinner committee. 

The Brooklyn Guild of the Deaf spon¬ 
sored a “Strawberry Festival” at Holy 
Trinity Church, Brooklyn, on May 
25. The Guild also conducted a Gal¬ 
laudet Memorial Service on June 9, 
followed by a buffet supper in the eve¬ 
ning. 

On Memorial Day, Sandor Korman 
went with hearing fishing enthusiasts to 
Freeport, Long Island, and caught four 
baby sharks, one measuring 22 inches. 

During a one-week vacation last 
January in Miami, Fla., Hyman Bit- 
kower garnered a seven foot sailfish 
after a long struggle with the help of 
John Marc Haber. Mr. Bitkower, living 
in New Rochelle, upstate New York, was 
graduated from the Fanwood School a 
few years ago, as was Mr. Haber. 

Lorraine Maniscalco, a product of the 
Tennessee School, while reading her 
school’s paper, discovered her long lost 
cousin, Barbara Jolley, last May. There 
was an announcement of her May 5 
marriage to Stanley Neal from the 
same school. Lorraine and her husband, 
Peter, will go to Knoxville for a two- 
week stay with her sister in August 
and expect to see Mr. and Mrs. Neal. 

Shirley Dennison moved to New York 
last May from Rochester and is going 
around with Paula Essman who recently 
graduated from Gallaudet College and 
is now a librarian. 

On May 21 some 5,000 were at City 
Hall Plaza to witness the 9th Annual 
Citation Award ceremony by the May¬ 
or’s Committee on Scholastic Achieve¬ 
ment. Our son, Lennard, 13, was one 


of 877 honor students from New York 
junior and senior high schools who were 
awarded special diplomas by Mayor 
Wagner, Eva Davis and I were in¬ 
vited to the City Hall for the occasion. 
Lenny had won first prize in the 25th 
New York Annual Science Fair by 
being the winner of first prize in the 
9th grade of Bronx junior and senior 
high schools last March 22. Two deaf 
honor students were at the City Hall 
for awards. They were Miss Marlene 
Zandra and Michael Rinaldi, Jr., both 
15 years old and from Jr. H.S. 47. She 
is the daughter of Rose and George 
Zandra, members of the Hebrew As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf, and her uncles, 
Sam and David Zadra, are also members 
of HAD. Michael’s parents are Michael 
Sr. and Henrietta, members of the 
Brooklyn Association of the Deaf. 

On June 1 there was a Reunion and 
Field Day sponsored by Fanwood Alum¬ 
ni Association at New York School for 
the Deaf (Fanwood). A record number 
of 191 deaf-owned cars and a chartered 
bus brought over 400 deaf people and 
their deaf and hearing children to en¬ 
joy themselves at the school in a carni¬ 
val-like and sunny atmosphere. There 
were track and field events between 
the Fanwood school boys and the hear¬ 
ing boys from the Concordia Prep High 
School, Bronxville, N.Y. The Concor¬ 
dias won, 54-49. However the deaf 
athletes broke seven school records in 
winning their respective events. Ben 
Shafranek, chairman of the affair, was 
ably assisted by A1 Berke, V. Byrne, 
H. Neidle, F. Nimmo, H. Carroll, C. 
Klein, C. Terry, H. Rubin, A. Israel, 
O. Marcus; and the refreshment com¬ 
mittee, Mrs. E. Abramowitz, Mrs. B. 
Ciavolino, Mrs. R. Schwartz, and Mrs. 
V. Berzon. Charles Terry was presented 
with a handsome cash gift by President 
Ben Shafranek on behalf of the FA A 
as a farewell tribute for his many 
years of devoted service to the FA A. Mr. 
Terry was leaving New York for good 
on June 10 to stay with his Virginia- 
born wife, Elizabeth, in Staunton, Va. 
In retirement he is helping Elizabeth 
in her hobby of breeding dogs. 

Incidentally, Ben Shafranek was one 
of Fanwood best all around athletes. 
He used to coach HAD basketball and 
softball teams and also U.L. basketball 
players years ago. During the course of 
the Field Day, the crowd saw the GTAC 
softball team beat the Pelicans, 6-5, and 
a thrilling win by De Sales A.C. over 
HAD, 11-9. 

Over 175 persons and children en¬ 
joyed lovely weather on June 8 at 
the annual outing to the Gallaudet Home 
for the Aged Deaf at Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. A record sum of money was raised 
through bazaar, sale of refreshments, 
etc., and donation of canned food, fruits, 
and other necessities to the Home. 
Miss Margaret Jackson, president of 
Gallaudet Home Society, made speech of 
welcome and introduced this writer and 
his wife, Eva, as co-chairmen of the 
outing. Rev. Dr. Edwin Nies, a re- 
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New officers for 1963-64 of the Fanwood Alumni Association are, left to right: Harry Neidle, 
treasurer; Al Berke, vice-president; Ben Shafranek, president; and Vincent Byrne, secretary. 


tired dental specialist and president of 
Lexington School Alumni Association, 
offered a prayer of thanks. Morris 
Davis thanked the visitors for making 
the Home residents happy. Mrs. Na¬ 
than Schwartz sang “The Star Spangled 
Banner. ,, Mrs. Sophie Hamilton, un¬ 
salaried supervisor of the Home, a most 
dedicated and self-sacrificing person 
made a stirring speech of thanks on be¬ 
half of the aged residents. She pre¬ 
sented Charles Terry a going away pres¬ 
ent for his 30 years of philanthropic 
work. She also thanked Michael Cia- 
volino for painting the vast exterior of 
the Home buildings recently during his 
weekends without pay. Mr. Ciavolino 
and this writer gave amusing solo skits 
in pantomime. The granddaughters of 
the founder of the Home were there. 
They are Mrs. Eleanor S. Font and 
her sister, Mrs. Margaret S. Gillen. 
Mrs. Font, along with Nathan Sch¬ 
wartz, took charge of and recorded 
donated parcels from the visitors. Eva 
Davis, co-chairman, had charge of the 
refreshments, assisted by Charles Terry, 
Aaron Hurwit, and Mike Ciavolino and 
volunteers Jack Seltzer and Sam Kalker. 
Mike Ciavolino assisted Mrs. Hamilton 
at the bazaar. The outing committee: 
Mr. and Mrs. M. Davis, co-chairmen; 
Charles Terry; Aaron Hurwit and Mich¬ 
ael Ciavolino. Mary Winn of Los An¬ 
geles was there with her longtime frined, 
Mrs. Bernice Baum, with whom Mary 
is staying for three months prior to 
going on a trip to Israel and Europe 
with HAD group under the guidance 
of Belle and Henry Peters on Aug. 24. 

Pearl Berk, 62, passed away just 
before a scheduled throat operation 
May 30. Her sister, Mrs. Blanche Bolit- 
zer, died last February. She is sur¬ 
vived by her husband, Harry Berk. 

Louis Mankoff, about 61, died June 
9. He is survived by his widow and a 
daughter and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. 
Denis. Mr. Denis is deaf and a teacher 
at Fanwood-Morris Davis, 1883 Clin¬ 
ton Ave., Bronx, 57, N.Y. 


Chicago . . . 

BIG DADDY OF MINE . . . The Wis¬ 
consin Deaf Athletic Fund Commission 
presented Bernard Bragg in his unique 
one-man show, “A Mime’s Three The¬ 
aters,” at the Waukesha High School 
Auditorium the evening of May 25. The 
show attracted a crowd of 600 and it 
convinced many who saw it that as an 
experienced trouper, Bernard Bragg 
has no peer in Deafville. Bragg’s center- 
stage pivots, executed throughout his 
acts, were masterpieces in themselves. 

THEATRE CIRCUIT . . . Prior to 
the big show, preparations for the Bragg 
program were made by chairman Roger 
Crocker with ample asistance from 
Robert Morgen, Jean Jenkins, the Don¬ 
ald Reinicks, Mrs. Roger Crocker, Hu¬ 
bert Suhr, Hilary Heck, John Kuglitsch, 
Oscar Meyer, George ^Hoffman, George 
Evans, Philip Zola, Waldo Cordano, 
Evelyn Zola, Charles Brehm, LeRoy 
Einberger, Kenneth Coleman, Joseph 
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Kopas, Ann Prinzevalle and Charlotte 
Broomall. Supt. Kenneth Huff of the 
Wisconsin School was honorary chair¬ 
man . . . Evelyn Zola, dressed to kill 
in a shimmering gold lame suit, almost 
stole the limelight . . . Orville Johnson 
came all the way up from Ohio to catch 
Bragg’s show and to snare him for a 
future engagement in Cleveland . . . 
Herb Larson of Delevan got into Wau¬ 
kesha from New York in time to see 
Bragg perform. Larson watched Cpl. 
Gordon Cooper ride by when NYC 
gave the astronaut its traditional ticker- 
tape salute . . . The Wm. D. Swaims 
bade friends milling in the crowd adieu 
as they were to leave for California for 
good in June. Swaim accepted an offer 
to teach at Berkeley this fall. 

FAST TAKES . . . the Lester Hage- 
meyers are back in town after a so¬ 
journ in California . . . Minnie Kelly 
returned home from the West Coast 
and secured a proofreading position at 
the Sun Times . . . also back to roost 
are Art Montoya and Frieda Colby . . 
Frank Sullivan winged to Providence 
R.I., May 25 to appear as guest speaker 
at the 50th anniversary banquet of Div. 
43. The following week he lectured at 
another 50th jubilee banquet in Port¬ 
land, Ore. . . . Mrs. Ivor Friday of Los 
Angeles, between trains, dropped in at 
the CCD to acquaint herself with old 
friends . . the Joe Herzbers are home 
after a two-month visit with their 
daughter in Granada Hills, Cal. . . . 
Ex-Chicagoan Charles Dore, now of 
L.A., was a club visitor the first Satur¬ 
day of June . . . Reatha Suttka made 
the move from her 10-year habitation 
on Lake Shore Drive out to Wheeling, 
a small town about 26 miles north of 
Chicago . . . Francis Fitzgerald fol¬ 
lowed his job out to Princeton, 150 
miles west of Chicago. His employer 
transferred the whole company there 
. . . Vance Johnson, big chief of Public 
Service at the Sun-Times, commended 


Georgia Cesario of the IBM room and 
Art Shawl of composing to their re¬ 
spective foremen for the excellent as¬ 
sistance in taking a group of deaf 
students from the James Lowell Ele¬ 
mentary School on a tour through the 
Sun-Times building. 

CRYSTAL TIME . . . The Werner 
Schutzes were feted by their many 
friends at a surprise party on the occa¬ 
sion of their 15th wedding anniversary 
June 2. Catherine Guzzardo and Mrs. 
Ed McCarthy made the arrangements 
for the fun and food. 

SICK LIST . . . Roy Lowe was laid 
up with a mild case of pneumonia for 
a spell . . . Eleanor Cain was a June 
hospital patient . . . Frieda Meagher’s 
left eye is healing nicely after cataract 
surgery. 

DEPARTED . . . Helen Sullivan was 
called out to Broomfield, Col., the night 
of June 7 to rush to the bedside of 
her dying brother-in-law, beloved Dr. 
Markel. Helen arrived in Broomfield 
just two hours before he passed away. 

GRANDEES . . . Lester Hagemeyer 
represented All Angels Episcopal 
Church at a July convention in North 
Carolina . . . Ephpheta Center dele¬ 
gated Joe Schafer to attend this sum¬ 
mer’s Internationl Catholic Deaf As¬ 
sociation convention in Buffalo. 

STEAK-HAPPY . . . Ephpheta Cen¬ 
ter’s cage heroes enjoyed a beefy ban¬ 
quet given in their honor at Fred 
Caesario’s restaurant in Melrose Park, 
June 8. Andrew Kane made the ar¬ 
rangements. Sol Deitch was one of the 
speakers . . . Bowling banquets were 
held all over the place, so to speak, to 
herald the end of the bowling season 
. . . Chicago’s GCAA chapter held its 
annual dinner-meeting affair Saturday 
night, June 15, with a turnout of 50 
diners at Stouffer’s on Madison and 
Dearborn. Guests Mervin Garretson 
and BB Burnes gave short talks. Garret- 
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Officers of the Alabama Association of the Deaf for 1963-1965 are, from the left: Charlie Chappell 
of Talladega, treasurer; Mrs. Carl Bredahl of Mobile, vice-president; Ed Godsey of Birmingham, 
president; and Curtis Rodgers of Andulusia, secretary. 


son also sang a little song. Jack Kondell, 
Art Shawl and William Maiworm rolled 
off some jokes, Art Shawl presided as 
chairman and MC for the second year 
in a row. During the brief business 
meeting Max Spanjer was elected presi¬ 
dent; Billie Sharpton, vice president; 
Bertha Henry, escretary-treasurer; and 
Terry Feeley as next year’s banquet 
chairman. Celia Warshawsky, knocked 
out of circulation by a flu virus, missed 
this year’s GCAA funfest. 

NAD MISSION ... the NAD Exec¬ 
utive Board had two days of meetings 
in our hub that lasted from 9 in the 
mornings till 6 in the evenings, June 14- 
15. The Board members at the meetings 
were BBBurnes, Harold Ramger, Jess 
Smith, Robert Sanderson, Gordon 
Allen, W. T. Griffin, Mervin Garretson 
and Robert Greenmun. Edna Baynes 
and Dewey Coats, also Board members, 
were unable to attend. The Board meet¬ 
ing was the NAD’s first between conven¬ 
tions. BBBurnes stayed an extra day to 
fiinish up some official business. Bob 
Sanderson also stayed over to have a 
look-see around town. The rest of the 
board members fled back to their re- 
pective homes (notably Garretson who 
has five little girls) to entertain their 
children on Father’s Day. 


Alabama . . . 

The Dixie Bowling Association of the 
Deaf tournament held in Jackson, Miss., 
June 1-2 brought in quite a crowd. At 
the banquet, a count showed Atlanta 
was in the lead with about 30, Birming¬ 
ham had 20, with only a handful from 
Mississippi. About 10 came from Flor¬ 
ida. The Atlanta Club girls took first 
place, the Birmingham Club second and 
the Birmingham Frat Auxiliary third. 
The Auxiliary had held the champion¬ 
ship the two years straight. 
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The Jackson men’s team placed first 
with the Atlanta Club second and the 
Birmingham Club third. Julius LaRossa 
had quite a field day walking off with 
three trophies. He won for individual 
high series without a handicap, indi¬ 
vidual high game without a handicap, 
and the all-events . . . and he only 
started bowling this past year! 

The Alabama Association of the 
Deaf held its 19th convention in Mont¬ 
gomery June 13-15 at the Whitley Ho¬ 
tel. There was a reception on Thursday 
and then an executive board meeting. 
Friday saw the morning session open 
with an address of welcome by Mayor 
Earl James of Montgomery, the re¬ 
sponse by Mr. W. F. Grace of Talla¬ 
dega, greetings by Kenneth Holland, 
president of the Montgomery Chapter 
of AAD, and the call to order by Presi¬ 
dent Sam B. Rittenberg. Then there 
was a public relations address by the 
Rev. Robert C. Fletcher, a highlight of 
the program, and captioned film that 
evening. Saturday saw more business 
meetings and an address by Mr. Franklin 
James. Mobile was selected as the site 
of the 1965 convention. Officers elected: 
Edward Godsey of Birmingham, presi¬ 
dent; Mrs. Carl Bredahl of Mobile, 
vice president; Curtis Rodgers of Anda¬ 
lusia, secretary; and Charlie Chappell 
of Talladega, treasurer (re-elected). 

Much of the business sessions were 
given over to discussions of ways and 
means to better relations with the hear¬ 
ing world; consideration of a legislative 
committee to watch for and block un¬ 
fair legislation against the deaf, and to 
make efforts to offer state and city gov¬ 
ernment bills that would benefit the 
deaf of Alabama. Also discussed was 
having counselors for the deaf under 
the State Rehabilitation Service which 
will be of vital help to the deaf to carry 
on communications with interviewers, 
employers, etc. 


A dream was realized when the AAD 
Bulletin was revived with Miss Van Oss, 
a teacher at ASD, as editor. Attempts 
are being made to get third class mail¬ 
ing privileges, the only thing left to 
clear the way. President Rittenberg 
pointed out that it has been getting a 
bit harder for the deaf to find jobs. The 
“peddling racket” was hard hit and the 
AAD is hoping to sponsor a bill to out¬ 
law such. The newspaper and TV-radio 
publicity was the best ever! A telegram 
from the AAD was sent to Gov. George 
Wallace congratulating him on his 
stand at Tuscaloosa and was read word 
for word on TV and radio. 

Saturday night there was a smorgas¬ 
bord, big floor show, and a dance. After 
Mr. Rittenberg tendered a farewell ad¬ 
dress and gave the oath of office to the 
newly elected officers, Miss Gladys King 
of Talladega gave a beautiful rendition 
of “The Stars Fell on Alabama” and 
Mrs. Bessie P. Litaker did a marvelous 
one of “Alabama” along with a brief 
history of Alabama and the capitol. 
The convention committee consisted of 
Kenneth Holland, general chairman; 
Earl Birdwell, John Clark, Bessie Lit- 
taker, Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Little, Mrs. 
John Brown and Mrs. Flora Garrett. 

As for the floor show, it deserves 
some mention. Earl Birdwell as a clown 
and Kenneth Johnson as a hobo stole 
the show. The skits “Sweet Sixteen” and 
“Lonely Hearts Club” had everyone in 
stitches. The show ended with an old 
fashioned dance by Mrs. John Brown 
and the Twist by Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth 
Johnson to start off the evening of 
dancing. 

Others who took part in the skits 
were Mr. and Mrs. Holland, Mrs. Lit¬ 
aker, Jimmy Garrett, the Floyd Littles, 
John Clark, Mr. and Mrs. George Cros- 
vard Smith, Mrs. Louise Wohlford, Mrs. 
Birdwell, the Kenneth Johnsons and 
Mrs. Brown. 

Officers of the Montgomery Chapter 
of the AAD: Kenneth Holland presi¬ 
dent; Earl Birdwell, vice president; Mrs. 
John Clark, secretary; and John Clark, 
treasurer. 

After many years of service, Sam 
Rittenberg announced his intention to 
“retire” from active office of the AAD 
but would continue to assist wherever 
and whenever needed. Special thanks 
to to Miss Marie Horn of Mobile, who 
served well as official interpreter dur¬ 
ing the convention. She is the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Matt A. Horn who last 
year retired as supervisors of the boys’ 
dormitories at ASD. 

The Charlie Chappells are expecting 
a visit from the stork at any mo¬ 
ment now and the big bird is also due 
at the John Clark home some time in 
November. 

Mrs. Sam (Eva) Rittenberg is still 
unable to get out and around but we 
are hoping she will be with us soon at 
our gatherings as she has been missing 
far too long. She has been a mighty 
sick lady for a long time. 
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An important thing at the convention 
was an award given to the man and 
woman who have done so much to help 
the Alabama deaf over the years. The 
Rev. Robert Fletcher is the first to re¬ 
ceive the award, a plaque commending 
him for years of faithful service to the 
deaf and Miss Catherine Riser, princi¬ 
pal of ASD, is the first lady recipient 
of the coveted award. 

Bobby and Boots Grubbs of Chatta¬ 
nooga, Tenn., came down for the con¬ 
vention and were house guests of Bill 
and Carol Hall throughout the conven¬ 
tion. Bobby is a former ASD student. 

Our sympathy goes out to Mrs. Bobby 
Bishop, Mrs. Odis Tucker, and Bill Joe 
Scott upon the recent death of their 
beloved mother, a good friend to all 
the deaf. 


Kansas.. . 

The Third Annual KAD Rally at the 
WAD hall on May 11 had a “crazy” 
theme. The rally was directed by Mrs. 
Fern Foltz. 

In a bowling tournament at Meade 
on March 19, Bruce Dierking, Plains, 
won a trophy for sportsmanship. Mar¬ 
go, daughter of the Dierkings, took first 
in the 50-yd. dash and relay and second 
in the 100-yd. dash. The Dierkings at¬ 
tended the funeral of Mrs. Dierking’s 
brother at Greeley, Col., on May 8. 

A Kansas State University student 
from Concordia, Kas., Harley Hames, 
has received the American Institute of 
Architect’s medal. Nothing is so un¬ 
usual about this, except that the student 
is deaf, the victim of meningitis at the 
age of eight. Harley has maintained a 
near “B” average at the university de¬ 
spite his deafness. The award is made 
on the basis of scholarship, character 
and promise of success. 

The Kansas board of regents recently 
approved operating budgets for state 
schools for the 1964 fiscal year. Salary 
adjustment for Dr. S. D. Roth, superin¬ 
tendent of the Kansas School, was made 
from $9,650 to $10,500. The board 
approved the net operating budget of 
$671,682. This year’s budget is $615,- 
467. Salary increases were approved 
for unclassified employees, generally 
administrative, and faculty members. 

Ralph Martin, employee of Geier 
Electric Co. at Garden City, has been 
installing electrical fixtures, air condi¬ 
tioning and heating systems in a new 
bank at Hoxie, Kas. 

Miss Nora Nanney will continue liv¬ 
ing with her sister, Mrs. Louis Koresek, 
in Chicago, where she has been since 
last summer. Mr. Koresek passed away 
recently. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Pugh and 
their daughter, Mrs. Madeline Johnson, 
Wichita, enjoyed having their grand¬ 
daughter and daughter, Mrs. Dick 
Steele, from Arizona in April. 

Mrs. Edna Denton, Wichita, will not 
forget the visit she had with her daugh¬ 
ter, Mrs. Marjorie Nelson and family at 
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Menlo, la., during the Easter holidays. 
Highlight of the family dinner at her 
granddaughter’s home was that a five 
generation group could be together for 
the dinner and a family picture. To see 
a four-generation family picture is not 
unusual but to see a five-generation 
family picture, especially when they are 
all feminine, is most unusual. 

Mrs. Bill Vann, Wichita, was ten¬ 
dered a baby shower at the WAD hall 
on April 27. 

Deaths have taken two former Kan¬ 
sans, Floyd Cox, Denver, Col., and 
Emmette Simpson, Napa, Cal. Mr. Cox 
passed away March 22. Mr. Simpson 
suffered a fatal heart seizure the first 
week of June. Mr. Cox retired from 
his baking position two years after 
about 35 years of service. Mr. Simpson 
was a charter member of the Kansas 
Association and was its first secretary. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Rose, Wichita, 
welcomed a third son, Glenn Curtis, on 
May 8. 

Otis Koehn and Dean Vanatta, Wich¬ 
ita, enjoyed a recent fishing trip to 
Horse Creek at Grand Lake, Okla., in 
May. 

Burchard Keach, Wichita, returned 
from a six-week stay in the San Diego, 
Cal., area on May 6. The express pur¬ 
pose of the trip was the AAAD basket¬ 
ball tourney. 

Loretta Koehn, daughter of the Otis 
Koehn, and Stanley Watkins, daughter 
of Mrs. Dora Watkins, were among this 
year’s graduates of West High. They 
plan to go to Emporia State Teachers 
College this fall. Jerold Munz, son of 
the Carl Munzes, a graduate of South 
High, plans to attend St. Mary’s Col¬ 
lege at Winfield. 

Sharon Walker and Mike Hennessey 
said their vows at Blessed Sacrament 
Church at Wichita on May 9. Mrs. 
Hennessey was graduated from the Gal- 
laudet Day School in St. Louis. She 
was employed in the bookkeeping de¬ 
partment in the Union Stock Yards 
National Bank the past year. Mr. Hen- 
essey, a KSD graduate, is a linotype 
operator at Medicine Lodge where the 
happy pair will reside. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mario Benedet, Los 
Angeles, Cal., were in Wichita to visit 
the Ray Millers and other friends in 
April. 

Birth Announcements: Mrr. and Mrs. 
Alan Sussman (Ruth Baird), Spring Val¬ 
ley, N.Y., a daughter, Vickie Susan, 
April 10; Mr. and Mrs. Harold Most, 
Olathe, a son, April 14. 

Engagements: Susan Shineman, Ola¬ 
the, and George Ellinger, Wichita; Em¬ 
ily Jo Mooberry and James Hake, both 
of Wichita. All are KSD graduates. 

Mrs. George Harms, Wichita, went to 
Jackson, Miss., for a visit with relatives 
and friends. She attended the Missis¬ 
sippi Association of the Deaf conven¬ 
tion in Biloxi and visited a few days 
in Memphis, Tenn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Everett Wimp, Wich¬ 
ita, visited their daughter and family 


at Morton, Pa., May 11-24. They also 
visited Gallaudet College, Arlington Na¬ 
tional Cemetery and other points of 
interest. At Gallaudet College they 
called on Sally Hottle, daughter of the 
Victor Hottles, Mulvane. At Ardmore, 
Pa., they saw Shirley Dibble, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Dibble, Wichita. 

Mrs. Jim Willison and daughter, 
Margaret, flew to Tucson, Ariz., for a 
visit with her parents May 18. Mr. Willi¬ 
son joined her on the 22nd. When they 
got home, she was surprised to see the 
house newly painted. 

Mr. and Mrs. August Chebultz, Wich¬ 
ita, were honored on their silver wed¬ 
ding anniversary at their home on May 
26. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarkson Thompson 
who have been living in Cincinnati, O., 
since last July, have returned to Syra¬ 
cuse, Kas., their former hometown, to 
help his parents celebrate their golden 
wedding anniversary June 16. 

Walter Meyer, Topeka, has been a 
hospital patient several weeks. 

Mrs. J. D. Williams, nee Mary 
Hazen, Spokane, Wash., came to visit 
her brother, Edwin Hazen, and family 
at Valley Center June 5. They had a 
family get-together at Newton on June 
9. Edwin brought Mary to the WAD 
at Wichita where she enjoyed meeting 
old friends again. 

The annual Hutchinson picnic on 
June 9 drew around 175 people. The 
west team won the ball game. The pic¬ 
nic committee announced that the pro¬ 
ceeds would to to defray expenses of 
the Kansas Association of the Deaf 
convention in Hutchinson, Aug. 7-9, 
1964. 


You Can SEE or HEAR Your 

• BABY CRY 

• TELEPHONE RING 

• DOORBELL RING 

WITH 

SONOTROL 

SONOTROL is a compact, all transistor 
(2 // x3 // x6 // ), sensitive electronic switch 
which turns on an electric circuit by any 
slight sound impulse. You simply place 
SONOTROL in any convenient location 
near your baby's crib, telephone or door¬ 
bell. Then wire as many standard light 
bulbs as necessary from SONOTROL to the 
rooms in your apartment. When the baby 
cries or the telephone or doorbell rings, 
the lights will flash. You can also connect 
a buzzer or vibrator from SONOTROL to 
your bed. 

With SONOTROL it is not necessary to 
wear a hearing aid at home. 

SONOTROL operates from the ordinary 
115 volt power line and costs about one 
cent per month to operate. 

SONOTROL comes complete with instruc¬ 
tions, ready to use and will give many 
years of trouble-free service. 

For Further Information Write to: 

ELECTRONICS COMPANY 

Dept. D 

1949 Coney Island Ave., Bklyn. 23, N.Y. 
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The George Rubys, Wichita, vaca¬ 
tioned at Table Rock, Goden, Mo., 
June 9-12. Mrs. Ruby received bruises 
on her chest, right arm, left knee when 
she fell off a horse. On June 14, George 
went to Burdett, Kas., to help his par¬ 
ents harvest. 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Srack and Wy¬ 
att Weaver, Wichita, motored through 
Nebraska into South Dakota and visited 
Custer Park, Crazy Horse Monument, 
Wind Cave National Park, Neddies Ter¬ 
ritory, the Black Hills and Mount Rush- 
more, Lead, S. D., Montana and Wy¬ 
oming. Along Snake Canyon between 
Alpine and Jackson, Wyoming, they 
had a ticklish escape from a landslide. 
At Salt Lake City they visited the Mor¬ 
mon Square and the museum. They also 
visited the Yellowstone National Park. 

The Wichita Social Services for the 
Deaf, will continue operation indefi¬ 
nitely. It applied to the United Fund of 
Wichita for assistance. Recently the 
WSSD was notified that it will begin to 
receive part of the funds needed for 
the maintenance and upkeep in Janu¬ 
ary, 1964, and that beginning in Janu¬ 
ary of 1966 all financial support of the 
agency will be provided by the United 
Fund. 

Walter Schmidtke and Velva Brown 
were wed June 2 at LeRoy. The newly¬ 
weds are making their home at Em¬ 
poria, where Walter is a grain elevator 
operator and also attends State College. 

California . . . 

Since the last report from Lucy Sig- 
man, president of the California Home 
for the Aged Deaf at Los Angeles, 
additional donors of filled Blue Chip 
stamp books for the Home are: Mrs. 
Frances Pasley, Mr. and Mrs. Larry 
Newman, Mr. and Mrs. Oren Calkins, 
Mrs. Vesta L. Triplet, Mrs. Freda Coble, 
Mr. and Mrs. Simon Himmelschein, 
Mr. and Mrs. Roger Skinner, Mrs. 
Thaine Smith, Mrs. Bernice Martin, Mrs. 
Millard Ash, and Ivan Nunn. Cecil 
Christensen asked us for an empty book 
to paste his in and as soon as he gets the 
job done, Lucy will add another to the 
long list of donors. 

Hannah Holmes and her boss, Henry 
DeLaO, owner of the Edinburgh Up¬ 
holstery Co, 5946 E. Whittier Blvd., 
Los Angeles, came up with an idea for 
raising some money for the California 
Home for the Aged Deaf. For several 
months they sold tickets all over the 
southland and on May 11 at the Long 
Beach Club they raffled off a pair of 
mighty expensive hassocks and several 
decorative pillows. Winners were Jack 
Fife of Reseda, Leo Portogal of Los 
Angeles, Mrs. McCullen of Alhambra 
and Jack Hedden of Los Angeles. 
Those hassocks Henry makes are master 
pieces of workmanship and, since we 
didn’t win one, we bought one! 

The Long Beach 1964 CAD con¬ 
vention committee has been appointed 
and those serving on the “worrying 
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committee” from now until September 
2-7, 1964 are: Geraldine Fail, chairman; 
F. A. Caligiuri; vice chairman; Joe M. 
Park and Fred B. Gries, treasurers; Don 
Nuernberger, tickets; and Kenneth Flan¬ 
ders, hotel information. Millard and 
Evelyn Ash head the registration com¬ 
mittee consisting of Virgil Grimes, Cora 
Park, Willie Sandager, Catherine Flan¬ 
ders, Pauline and Clifford Putman, El¬ 
eanor Nuernberger and Doris Cali¬ 
giuri; and those in charge of the many 
details on the entertainment side are: 
Ivan Nunn, Frank Luna, 0. K. Sandager 
and Ellen Grimes. With just 14 months 
to go, the committee is working hard, 
meeting regularly each month, and their 
initial fund-raising kickoff is scheduled 
for Aug. 10 with what is being billed 
as a “triple header,” the usual Long 
Beach Bonus Night plus the “Thespian- 
tics” variety show emceed by F. A. 
Caligiuri and featuring SouCal’s best 
entertainer, Elmer Priester, who has 
been absent from the footlights for quite 
a few years now, and the long-planned 
and much-anticipated Parcel Post Sale at 
which more than a hundred mailed 
parcels from all over will be sold to the 
highest bidders. From where we sit it 
looks like a large evening. 

All proceeds will go into the 1964 
convention fund. 

Since we cannot hope to acknowledge 
personally all the donors of parcel post 
packages for the Aug. 10 sale, we will 
list them herewith; 

From TEXAS: Mrs. Clara Pike, San 
Angelo; Mrs. J. G. Moore, Paris; Doris 
and Elizabeth Irwin, Patsy Pike, Minnie 
Robinson, and Kittie Smithean, all of 
Brownwood; Elsie Curry, Breckenridge; 
Mrs. Earl Maddox, Dallas; and Mrs. G. 
P. LaRue, Corpus Christi. 

From ILLINOIS: John G. Otto; 
James and Ruth Rayhill; Mr. and Mrs. 
Earl Shaffer; Earl D. Huber; Mrs. Fran¬ 
ces Balim; and Mrs. Dorothy Musick; 
all of Springfield; Mrs. John E. Houser, 
Jacksonville; and Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Urbanovitch, Chicago. 

From other points: Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank K. Rebal, Romney, W. Va. 
Mrs. Millard Ash, Kaneohe Bay, Hawaii; 
John E. Fail, Honolulu, Hawaii; Bernard 
Teitelbaum, Pittsburgh, Pa; Mrs. Mary 
L. Flanders, Litchfield, Conn.; Mrs. 
William Seward and Mrs. Carl Thomas, 
Chilmark, Mass.; Harriett B. Votaw, 
Denver, Col.; Kenneth Schimmelle, 
Mapleton, Minn.; Mrs. Clara Lewis, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Anonymous, St. 
Augustine, Fla.; Eula Chaney and J. 
Park, Ardmore, Okla.; Mrs. Jack Piatt 
and Mrs. Irma C. Bailey, Miami, Fla.; 
Mrs. Florence Townsend, A g a n a, 
Guam; Mrs. Eugene Sullivan, Las 
Vegas, Nev.; Ben Friedwald of NYC 
and Morris Davis of Bronx, N.Y.; Nancie 
Buell, Springfield, Mo.; Leroy H. Sor- 
ber, Glen Burnie, Md.; and Oliver K. 
Sandager mailed a package from Juarez, 
Mexico, during a recent trip to Florida. 

And from friends in CALIFORNIA: 
Dr. and Mrs. Elwood A. Stevenson, 


Berkeley; Mr. and Mrs. Hal Ramger, 
and Dr. and Mrs. B. B. Burnes, Oak¬ 
land; Mrs. Wm. V. Gray, Sunland; 
Mrs. George Howe, San Pedro; Victor 
Galloway, Santa Clara; Bert Lependorf, 
San Lorenzo; Mrs. Clyde Houze and 
Mrs. Marvin Thompson, El Cajon; James 
A. Wilson, Fresno; Anonymous, River¬ 
wide; Maud Skropeta, Alhambra; Mrs. 
Charles Berg, San Diego; Mrs. Albert 
K r o h n, Sacramento; Mrs. Delmar 
Moore, Maywood; Mr. Hegwood, Sun¬ 
nyvale; and R. Klumenhagen, Ingle¬ 
wood. Charles R. Johnson and members 
of the San Diego Chapter of the CAD 
sent eight packages. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howell Stottler re¬ 
cently sold their La Puente home and 
are now happily living in a lovely new 
Mobile Home over in Anaheim. Paula 
was telling us about it at the Long 
Beach Club the evening of June 8 and 
how she has so much more leisure time 
with a minimum of housekeeping 
chores . . . then a few minutes later 
her name was drawn as top Bonus 
Night winner! Thus it was that the 
Stottlers trekked happily home to Ana¬ 
heim that night with Paula hugging her 
$125 loot and you want to bet she 
spends it all in fixing up the new 
mobile home? Far as we can recall, 
the Stottlers haven’t missed the Long 
Beach drawings in more than half-a- 
dozen years . . . persistence pays off, 
sometimes! 

Morris Davis of Bronx, N.Y., writes 
that his son Gerald surprised him and 
Eva the other day by announcing his 
forthcoming marriage. The wedding 
takes place Sept. 8. Morris also writes 
that Mary Winn of Los A is back there 
a’visiting for three months with Mrs. 
Bernice Baum and Mary plans a tour 
of Europe leaving NYC Aug. 24. For 
more about Mary, read Morris’s New 
York column. 

Fred McGuire of Long Beach showed 
up at the Los Angeles Club on June 15 
with daughter Lana. Lana has just grad¬ 
uated from the Riverside School and 
expects to enter Gallaudet come Sep¬ 
tember. 

Millard and Evelyn Ash are enter¬ 
taining Evelyn’s sister and brother-in- 
law, a Marine, en route from Kaneohe 
Bay, Hawaii, to a new station in North 
Carolina. They made a merry four¬ 
some on a recent weekend trip to Las 
Vegas to pick up a new station wagon in 
anticipation of the long auto trip cross¬ 
country to North Carolina beginning 
June 22. 

Peggy Rattan cornered us the other 
night telling us that she and Everett 
will be grandma and grandpa at almost 
any moment. Their daughter’s new 
baby will be their very first grandchild. 

0. K. Sandager drove back into town 
evening of June 15 from an auto trip 
cross country to Florida where he put 
his and Willie’s home up for sale. The 
Sandagers, we know for sure now, are 
going to make their home out here 
permanently. 

We were pleasantly surprised to meet 
up with Thelma and Hugh Stack at the 
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Los Angeles Club June 15. Thelma, nee 
Long, and Hugh are out here visiting 
friends and relatives and Thelma hasn’t 
changed a bit since she left California 
a couple years back . . . neither has 
Hugh, for that matter, and last time 
we saw him was way back in 1955. 

The Virgil Luczaks, Glen Or¬ 
ton, Odean Rasmussen, and Frank 
Davis were aboard the new luxury fish¬ 
ing boat “Liberty” en route to the fish¬ 
ing banks off Long Beach June 15 and 
Glen had the good fortune to win the 
cash “jackpot” with his 22-lb. halibut, 
the largest catch of the day. Glen was 
so tired when he returned dockside that 
he went straight home to bed and 
missed out on the bonus drawings that 
same evening at the Los A Club. His 
name was drawn and he lost $50. but 
he doesn’t mind a bit ... he had that 
jackpot to console him plus enough 
halibut steaks to last for months to come. 

Herman George Webb, age 55, of 
Long Beach, passed away following a 
long illness June 17 and funeral services 
were held June 20 at the Pilgrim Luth¬ 
eran Church in Los Angeles. Friends 
are saddened by the news and extend 
sincere condolences to his wife, Minerva, 
and his four brothers and sisters. Her¬ 
man and Minerva came to California 
from Minnesota some 15 or more years 
ago and bought a lovely home in Long 
Beach with Herman employed by 
Weber’s Bakery all that time up until 
his illness. 

Emmette Simpson of Napa died of a 
heart seizure May 6 and our hearts go 
out to Myrtle and members of the be¬ 
reaved family. We were looking forward 
to having Emmette with us in 1964 for 
the CAD convention ... we wanted his 
approval of our planning .... and 
now he will not be with us! Emmette 
put his whole heart into his work for 
the CAD and will be sadly missed. 

Becky Elliott and her Bill postalled 
from Las Vegas telling us that they 
finally took the plunge climaxing a ro¬ 
mance of almost three years. They were 
married evening of June 7 in the Chapel 
of the Flowers and were currently honey¬ 
mooning at the luxurious Tropicana 
Hotel. 

Frank and Beverly Sladek of Tucson 
surprised their friends with a visit home 
to Long Beach early in June. 

Jack Hedden of Los Angeles enter¬ 
tained house guests from Mexico City 
during the AAAD Nationals. They were 
Carlos Carrera, Juan Garcia, and Luis 
Sanabria. 

We told you last month about Cali 
and Doris Caligiuri entertaining some 
200 close friends at their 25th wedding 
anniversary reception at LaMirada 
Country Club May 19, didn’t we? Well, 
Cali and Doris were feted at a buffet 
dinner over at the home of Kyle and 
Mae Workman evening of June 8 in 
Torrance. The get-together at the Work¬ 
mans was staged by the committee who 
had originally planned a big whoop-dee- 
doo for the Caligiuri’s silver anni¬ 
versary but Doris and Cali beat ’em 
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to the punch by staging their own. 
So far we havn’t been able to locate a 
picture of the Caligiuris and Cali just 
won’t cooperate! They tell us that the 
beautiful silver dish they got for their 
anniversary was from the Bayneses of 
Talladega, Ala., in whose home they 
were married May 18, 1938. 

More news of the Caligiuris is that 
daughter Diane graduated from San 
Diego State College June 6 and received 
her diploma from the hand of Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy, no less! There were an 
estimated 25,000 people at the cere¬ 
monies. Diane majored in elementary 
education and will teach in Westminster 
public schools in September. Daughter 
Susan has just graduated from high 
school and will study to become a dental 
assistant whilst youngest daughter, Toni, 
has two more years of high school and 
then hopes to go on to Cal Tech. 


District of Columbia . . . 

The winner of the Stork Derby in 
these parts was James Neill, son of David 
and Helen Neill, who made his ap¬ 
pearance on May 6. Tagging behind 
was Glen Wayne Sutcliffe on May 27, 
and Brenda Kay Dorsey on May 29. 
Lonnie Dane Evans made his appear¬ 
ance on May 24. 

The Nation’s Capital Deaf Bowling 
Association held their annual banquet 
at Haeringer’s Buffeteria in Silver 
Spring, Md., on June 9. Master of cere¬ 
monies was Isadore Zisman, who replaced 
outgoing President Rudy Rebish due to 
cold feet. Ralph Hisey won the Bon¬ 
anza Prize this year—and on the last 
evening of league play. With handicap, 
he barely hit the 275 requirement on 
the nose. He was the evening’s top 
money winner with Florence Neale and 
Carol Garretson coming next in line. 

Officers for NCDBA for 1963-64; 
Mervin Garretson, president; Jo Ann 
Ikerd, vice president; A1 Sonnenstrahl, 
secretary; Yvonne Esquibel, assistant 
secretary; Harry Larson, recording 
secretary; and Milton Friedman, treas¬ 
urer for the ’nth time! The league 
started out with four teams; last year 
there were eight and next year there will 
be 10 to 12 teams. 

GPO Public Printer James Harrison 
recently made honorary awards to 128 
employees—seven of whom were deaf. 
For exceptional or meritorious service, 
the awards went to Dick Caswell, Rudy 
Rebish, Charles Johnston, Robert Reed, 
George Spady, Charles White and Roy 
Stillford. Rudy, Dick, Conrad Stedrak 
and John Miller also play on GPO 
softball teams. 

The Sunbeam Society of Calvary Bap¬ 
tist Church held a picnic at the Duck 
Pond in Adelphi, Md., on June 16. 
And the Frats sponsored their annual 
cruise down the Potomac on the 23rd. 
They also held their annual picnic on 
Kendall Green on July 4, with the 
DCCD picnic in Buckeystown, Md., on 
July 14. 

This year’s commencement exercises 
at Gallaudet College were nearly rained 


out. As Bill Gold said in the Washing¬ 
ton Post, “The President of India arrived 
Monday (June 3) and brought his own 
monsoon.” The hardy souls who ven¬ 
tured forth to the new college auditor¬ 
ium were enlightened by the speaker, 
Rep. Homer Thornberry (the speech 
and hearing clinic on the college campus 
was named for his mother). Hon. Thorn- 
berry started out his speech in the 
sign language but later gave way to 
Miss Benson, since “if I signed all my 
speech, you would be here all day.” 
Highlights of the speech were the sad 
statistics on unemployment among youth 
between the ages of 17-25. Commence¬ 
ment was followed by luncheon in the 
Student Union Building. 

Mention should be made here of 
three graduates of the Class of 1963: 
Mrs. Barbara (Myers) Stevens, who left 
college ’way back in the 40s and re¬ 
turned in the 60s to earn her bachelor 
of arts degree. She will teach at Gallau¬ 
det this fall, where hubby Earl is 
printing instructor. Bob Merlino gradu¬ 
ated from Gallaudet in 1956, and then 
in 1960 he decided to return to Gaily 
for his master’s degree, so he brought 
along wife Monica and his three chil¬ 
dren. Monica was unable to share in 
the glory of Bob’s graduation due to a 
recent operation. But Bob’s sister, Mrs. 
Virginia Cunningham, was here all the 
way from Seattle, Wash., for the oc¬ 
casion. And last, but by no means the 
least, was Camille Desmarias, who left 
college in 1951 after his sophomore 
year. Twelve years and three children 
later Camille graduated with the Class 
of 1963. He will enter Virginia Seminary 
in the fall with hopes of becoming a 
minister for the deaf. 

This year also marked the first time 
that deaf students received master’s de¬ 
grees. In the past, only hearing people 
with intentions of becoming teachers of 
the deaf, were admitted but last fall 
a new graduate department of educa¬ 
tion, with Mervin Garretson as head, 
was inaugurated. 


Colorado . . . 

Mrs. Mary Elstad and her three boys 
spent their spring vacation in Omaha 
visiting her parents, the T. Scott Cus- 
cadens, and her sister and family, the 
George Propps. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dewey Still recently 
welcomed a baby girl. She has been 
named Donna Mae. A baby girl, Doris 
Annie, was born to Mr. and Mrs. War¬ 
ren Neal on April 22. 

Miss Lucile Wolpert was hospitalized 
at Presbyterian Hospital but has recov¬ 
ered sufficiently to go home. 

Mrs. Iona Simpson left for Los An¬ 
geles on May 14 and is making her 
home near one of her sisters. Her son 
and his wife will move there after his 
retirement from the Army next year. 

Bill McCoy was a visitor at the home 
of the Richard Boyds for a week. Since 
the company he worked for was on 
strike, he was looking for employment 
elsewhere. 
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Miss Sharyl DuBois and Garrett Nel¬ 
son moved to Denver and secured em¬ 
ployment at Martin-Marietta Co. and 
at Shwayder Brothers Co. respectively. 
The betrothed couple was married in 
a private ceremony on June 9 with 
Mr. and Mrs. Rea Hinrichs as their 
attendants. 

Miss lone Dibble treated the ladies 
of the Liberty Club to a luncheon at 
the PentHouse on the top of the Neu- 
steters Department Store in the Cherry 
Creek Shopping Center on Saturday, 
May 4. Following the luncheon, Mrs. 
Iona Simpson, Mrs. Lulu Grace, Mrs. 
Elsie Tuskey and Miss Dibble formed 
a foursome at bridge. Meanwhile, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Galluuzzo of Colorado 
Springs went shopping downtown and 
were on their way to see Miss Dibble 
when they were involved in an auto 
accident. Mr. Galluzzo’s knee cap was 
fractured and Mrs. Galluzzo sprained 
her elbow. 

Tom Janulewicz has a job as a com¬ 
puter operator at the Martin-Marietta 
Co. 

On May 30, the Herb Votaws, ac¬ 
companied by his mother, decided to 
spend the day at their cabin on Look¬ 
out Mountain, 20 miles from Denver, 
and to give it a thorough housecleaning 
in preparation for the summer season. 
At the same time, the Rea Hinrichs, 
Sharyl DuBois, Garrett Nelson, Jackie 
Mills and Larry Strain decided to visit 
the Buffalo Bill Museum atop Lookout 
Mountain. The Hinrichs, after visiting 
the museum, decided to show the others 
where the Votaw cabin was, and they 


spotted Herb outside, so they drove 
down and paid a surprise visit. 

Mrs. Margaret Herbold took a short 
vacation in Iowa. She visited her broth- 
ers-in-law, Louis and Charles Herbold, 
and other relatives in Marion, la. She 
spent three days with the Wilbur Saw- 
hill family in Des Moines. Mrs. Sawhill 
is a niece of Mrs. Herbold. 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Carr (nee Jean 
Weber) and Miss Karen Milner, super¬ 
visors at the Arizona School for the 
Deaf, paid a surprise visit to the How¬ 
ard Kilthaus in June on their way home 
to spend the summer in Kansas. The 
Ronald Nesters visited Karen Milner, 
their classmate, at the Kansas School. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Nester attended 
the wedding of her sister, Peggo Jo 
Blecha, to Robert LeRoy Fisher at 
Hiawatha, Kas., on June 2. 

Mike and Sally Korach paid a sur¬ 
prise visit to the Howard Kilthaus one 
night during the first part of June. They 
were on vacation from Inglewood, Cal., 
and had his mother with them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Odis Landsverk (nee 
Dorothy Meyer) were guests of the 
Herb Votaws in Denver from June 4-9. 
They came to Denver to visit and to 
look up a job Odis had inquired into 
last January. 

On June 8 the Silent Athletic Club 
sponsored a “Fifty Mile Hike ,, (in re¬ 
ality about 5 to 7 miles) on Lookout 
Mountain with Herb Votaw and Juan¬ 
ita Greb as co-chairmen, with the 
assistance of Bert Younger and Reggie 
Weerman. There were about 40 brave 
souls and 12 children (yes, kiddies from 


5 to 12) who participated in the rugged 
hike. The hikers got caught in a sudden 
downpour with no shelter nearby, but 
made it all right to the picnic shelter 
where a hot picnic supper was waiting 
for them. The picnic was prepared by 
Harriett Votaw, Eva Fraser, Margaret 
Herbold, Ruby Pavalko and Lorraine 
Schmidt, with some assistance from 
Helga Fraser. 

Steven K. Chough, a native of Korea, 
and a 1961 graduate of Gallaudet, 
graduated from the University of Den¬ 
ver with a master’s degree in social 
work on June 7. On June 9 the mem¬ 
bers and friends of the Silent Athletic 
Club had a surprise graduation party 
for him and presented him with a cash 
gift which was in a quart jar decorated 
and dressed to resemble a graduate in 
cap and gown. Those on the committee 
planning the party were Josie Kilthau, 
Betty Moers, Ruby Pavalko, Barbara 
Anderson and Jackie Miles. 

The Francis Sracks and Wyatt 
Weaver, all of Wichita, Kas., were 
guests of the Richard Andersons June 
9-10. They were on their way home 
to Wichita after a tour of the na¬ 
tional parks in the Black Hills and 
Yellowstone. 

Th Q Silent Athletic Club celebrated 
its third anniversary with a hot supper 
and dance in the clubrooms for mem¬ 
bers only on June 15. Chairman of the 
committee was Roland Greb, ably as¬ 
sisted by his wife, Juanita, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dick Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Don 
Warnick and Mr. and Mrs. Fred Schidt. 
Surprise of the evening was the pres¬ 
ence of Sandra Klein who “moved” to 
California in April. She had just re¬ 
turned to Denver only on the 14th. 


Nebraska . . . 

Lela Lewis recently moved to live in 
the Fairmont Nursing Home at Fair¬ 
mont, Neb. 

Henry Buckmeier, 83, of Plymouth, 
died on April 5. He was born in Cook 
County, Illinois, and moved to Ply¬ 
mouth community in 1882. He at¬ 
tended the Kansas School. Burial was 
at St. Paul’s Lutheran Cemetery at 
Plymouth. 

Mrs. Ezra Estes, 93, mother of Mrs. 
Mary Sabin, was taken by death on 
April 2. 

Viola O’Connor has been attending 
business school in Topeka, Kas., learn¬ 
ing IBM keypunching and A1 was look¬ 
ing forward to working in a new 
location for the same newspaper which 
has been building a new plant. 

Rev. William Reinking, executive sec¬ 
retary of deaf missions of the Missouri 
Synod of the Lutherans, was a visitor 
to the Omaha field during the last week¬ 
end in April. He gave a very interesting 
slide lecture about missionary work 
with the deaf in the Far East. 

Marvin Wichman of Tilden, Neb., 
and Dorothy Haynes of Valentine were 
married March 31 by Rev. Herman 
Graef in Bethlehem Lutheran Church 
in Omaha. They will reside in Tilden 
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IDAHO ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

Homecoming Conuention 

Idaho State School for the Deaf and the Blind 
Gooding, Idaho 

AUGUST 30, 31, SEPTEMBER 1, 2 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 30 

7:00 P.M.—Registration; School Auditorium 
8:00 P.M.—Captioned Movie 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 31 

8:00 A.M.—Officers 7 Breakfast—Lincoln Inn 
9:00 AM — General Business Meeting—Auditorium 
12:00 Noon—Lunch—Dining Hall 
1:30 P.M.—Business Meeting—Auditorium 
5:30 P.M.—Banquet—Dining Hall 

(Speaker—Mr. Leonard Warshawsky, Secretary of the National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf, Chicago, Illinois.) 

8:00 P.M.—Patomimist Mr. Bernard Bragg—Gymnasium 
10:00 P.M.-Convention Ball-V.F.W. Hall 

SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 1 

11:30-6:00 P.M.—"Old Fashioned Picnic 77 
6:30 P.M.—Outdoor Barbecue 
8:00 P.M.—Captioned Movie 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 2 

9:00 A.M.—Election of Officers 
12:00 Noon—Adjournment 

Send your reservations to Mr. Glenn Bauman, 1229 Main St., Gooding, Idaho. The price 
for the 4-day Convention will be $17.50 per person until August 15. After that the price will 
be $20.00 per person. This includes lodging at the school. The only thing not included is the 
Officer's Breakfast. 
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where Marvin is in a farming partner¬ 
ship with his uncle. 

Mrs. Bertha Holland has been hav¬ 
ing a long visit with Maude Burlew and 
for several days she visited Edna Brit¬ 
tains while Maude was in Omaha to 
visit the Scott Cuscaden family. 

During the Easter vacation, Emma 
Marshall was a visitor in Lincoln, away 
from her school duties at Detroit, Mich. 

The Jack Sipps and Ron Hunts of 
Lincoln and Bonnie Caffarty of Has¬ 
tings picked up the William Baileys of 
Omaha on their way to the Des Moines 
bowling tournament in May. 

A surprise housewarming party was 
given on April 28 with Herb and Vir¬ 
ginia Deurmyer and Mrs. Faye Deur- 
myer being the guests of honor in their 
new duplex home. Most of the Lincoln 
deaf attended plus the Albert Samsons 
of Council Bluffs, Dale Padens and Don 
Jacks of Omaha and Jerry Badmans of 
DeWitt. 

The Badman’s Antique Team com¬ 
posed of Mesdames Virginia Deurmyer, 
Fannie Lindberg, Pat Boese, June Col- 
lamore, Dot Hunt and Miss Vera Kah- 
ler finished in eighth place in their 
league. 

Louis Palermo, injured in an auto¬ 
mobile accident last fall, is reported to 
be improving but is still not able to 
come to Lincoln and Omaha this sum¬ 
mer from California as he planned. 

Guests at the May 11 meeting of 
Lincoln Silent Club also at the home 
of Maude Burlew and the Bill Sabins 
were Mr. and Mrs. Fred Rogolitz 
(Bessie Ringle) of Paradise, Cal., and 
Mrs. Hazel Taylor of Detroit, Mich. 
The news from the Fred Rogolitzs, that 
Ralph Kirkpatrick, a former Nebraskan 
was still alive and working as a post 
office janitor in Paradise, was a sur¬ 
prise to the older deaf who knew him. 
Ralph plans to retire in June. 

Opal Karen Keim of Walton, Neb., 
and Arthur Harper of Riverside, Cal., 
plan an August 11 wedding at the Trin¬ 
ity Lutheran Church in Lincoln. Arthur 
has been living in Arlington, Ariz., and 
commutes to Riverside where he is at¬ 
tending junior college. Opal is taking 
business training in Lincoln. 

Mrs. Edwin Stortz (nee Jewell 
Toombs) who left NSD years ago to 
move to Salem, Ore., dropped by un¬ 
expectedly at the home of Berton and 
Irene Leavitt in May but found nobody 
at home. Jewell was on her way to visit 
her mother in Missouri. 

On the ailing list have been Ralph 
Smith of Council Bluffs and Delbert 
Cooper of Omaha, both for eye surgery. 
Mrs. Leslie Haurigan of Fremont was 
hospitalized for a week with an infec¬ 
tion in her leg. Kenneth Matthews of 
Omaha was in a hospital for treatment 
and Mrs. Delbert Cooper fractured a 
bone in her leg in a fall at home. Mrs. 
Maude Burlew of Lincoln was in St. 
Elizabeth Hospital for a few days in 
May. 

George and Thelma Pehlgrim and 
their two children came to Nebraska 
during the last week of May. 
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Raymond Kolander, teacher at NSD, 
and Miss Bonnie Wheeler of Montana 
were married in Oklahoma during the 
Easter vacation. Two other couples 
soon to be married are Miss Betty Mur¬ 
phy and Harry Bird, both of Omaha, 
and Larry Cahill and Judy Dawkins, 
a hearing sister of Sharon Dawkins, 
both of Omaha. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Clayton of Om¬ 
aha were honored at two surprise 
parties to celebrate their 40th wedding 
anniversary, the first by the Auxiliary 
of the All Souls Mission at the Clayton 
home and the other at the Dale Paden 
home. 


New Hampshire ... 

Sixty-five former Austine pupils re¬ 
turned for Alumni Weekend May 18- 
19, but the ball game was rained out. 
The party that evening was under the 
direction of Phil Daneau. Mr. Tier and 
Jim Stirling showed movies taken at the 
25th alumni anniversary and other 
events. 

At the meeting Sunday morning it 
was voted to use money taken in from 
candy sales for audiological services for 
the school. Members of this year’s 
graduating class welcomed into the As¬ 
sociation: Jill Goodlathe, Jeri Hayden, 
Monica Noyes, Arthur Cutts and James 
Dermon. Each received a gift from the 
association and a year’s free member¬ 
ship. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Stickney and 
family of Rutland, Vt., were recent 


house guests of Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Cunningham in Windsor. 

Clarence and Zilla Barrows cele¬ 
brated their 25th year of wedded bliss 
on June 5. They are still living in 
Weston, Vt., and have a son, a daugh¬ 
ter, and two grandchildren. 

In Maine recently for the 50th anni¬ 
versary banquet of the Portland Di¬ 
vision of the National Fraternal So¬ 
ciety of the Deaf were the Sanders, 
Perley Boyea, Arthur Somero, Norman 
Harris, Robert Lapine, June and Ralph 
Baird, and Laura and Arthur Pepin. 

Allston Day recently underwent sur¬ 
gery at Mary Hitchcock Hospital in 
Hanover and at last reports was re¬ 
covering nicely. 

Since September 1962 members of 
the Quincy (Mass.) Deaf Club and their 
friends have been working hard to raise 
money to help the Randolph School 
for the Deaf with their building fund. 
Their first social for this worthy cause 
was a dance and whist party at the 
VFW Hall in Quincy on Sept. 29, 1962, 
which was a huge success and brought 
in a tidy sum thanks to William Doran, 
president, and officers of the club which 
comprised the committee. Last Nov. 
30 they held another dance at the same 
place and again March 30 this year. In 
May the group was able to present the 
school’s building fund with a check for 
$1,200. Much credit should go to Bill 
Doran and Treasurer Sidney Druk- 
man, and Manuel Luiz, Thomas Con¬ 
nolly, Kenneth Doucette and Raymond 
Banks. 


1963 

22nd Annual Pacific Coast Deaf Bowling Assn. 

16th Annual Pacific Coast Deaf Women's Bowling Assn. 
3rd Annual Deaf Masters Tournament 

BOWLING TOURNAMENT 


August 30, 31 & Sept 1,1963 


☆ 


COUNTRY CLUB LANES 
2600 Watt Ave. near El Camino 
SACRAMENTO 21, CALIF. 


☆ 


Sponsored by 

THE SACRAMENTO CLUB FOR THE DEAF, INC. 

Visit the California State Fair 
Aug. 29 - Sept. 8/ 1963 


Reservations: 

Stanley Dauger 
5320 Carmen Way 
Sacramento 22, Calif. 


Information: 

Betty Whisenant 
4228 Lusk Drive 
Sacramento 25, Calif. 
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SPORTING AROUND 

With ART KRUGER 

24001 ARCHWOOD STREET, CANOGA PARK, CALIF. 




A pictured covered den depicts a fine athletic career and brings fond memories to the Leach 
family (left to right) mother and dad (both deaf) Ernest and Gladys and twin sons Dick and Bob 
of Flint, Mich. Former Flint Central High and University of Michigan stars, the twin brothers are 
now rival football mentors. Dick is head coach of Flint Southwestern High while Bob is head man 

of the Central High football team. 

Fifteen years ago Bob and Dick Leach, an injury and again failed to get in the 
identical twin sons of deaf parents required number of quarters. In 1949 
staged their first and only competitive Dick was all-Saginaw Valley Conference 
football battle. first team at quarterback and Bob was 

The twins were sophomores at Central a second team halfback. 

(Flint, Mich.) High School and Coach Prior to entering University of Michi- 
Howard Auer had them fighting for the gan, the twins played together in 
quarterback job. Classes E, D, C, B and A of the city 

“I never could figure it,” Bob said. baseball program. Dick was a catcher 
“It didn't make sense to me that Dick and Bob played third base and pitched, 
and I were trying for the same position. At Central High they were together in 
The situation lasted three weeks before football, basketball and baseball. 

Howard moved me to halfback just be- At Michigan, both played freshman 
fore the opener with Ann Arbor High football. In baseball Dick was a regular 

School." . three years and Bob lettered his senior 

The Leach brothers are at odds again year 

as they now square off as rival football Following graduation, Bob took the 
coaches. Bob is head football mentor of head football and baseball coaching jobs 
the Central High Indians while Dick is Carson City where he stayed until 
head man of the Southwestern High joining Flint Central's staff as line coach 
Colts. Both high schools are in the same j n 1958 . 

city Class A league of Flint. Dick turned to professional baseball 

Neither ever thought the day would and signed with the Detroit Tigers or- 
come when they'd be coaching rivals. ganization. He spent one year between 
“When we left University of Michigan Class D Valdosta, Ga., and Class B Dur- 
in 1954 we agreed if one got a good ham, N.C., before being called into the 
head coaching job he'd do everything he service. While at Ft. Hood, Tex., he 
could to get the other as an assistant," coached football and played baseball. 

Dick explained. “We never imagined Discharged in 1957, Dick returned to 
we'd ever be on opposite sides in the Michigan for graduate work. In the fall 

same school system, especially not back 0 f 1958 he assumed the head baseball 
in Flint." and assistant football position at Romu- 

Although they missed lettering by one lus High School. He joined the Flint 
quarter, Bob and Dick were members Southwestern staff as an assistant when 
of the 1947 state high school champion- the school opened in 1959. His appoint- 
ship team which posted a 9-0-0 record. ment as head coach came January 12 of 
Dick lettered in 1948 while Bob suffered this year. 


Now the Leach boys are back to¬ 
gether. Well, in the same town at least. 

LinWeber Again 

Ralph E. LinWeber, the deaf baseball 
researcher, recently sent us a long 
article on the immortal deaf professional 
baseball players, but it was too long to 
be printed in the SW. 

Through his own Baseball Research 
Bureau at Toledo, Ohio, Ralph has 
records of 15 deaf who played profes¬ 
sional baseball from the lowest minor 
leagues to the major leagues. 

Luther H. Taylor and George P. Kihm 
played professional baseball the longest. 
Taylor had a 21-year record, while Kihm 
was a minor leaguer for 19 years. 

Below is a list of immortal deaf pro¬ 
fessional baseball players . . . 

Edward J. Dundon 11 yr. (1879-1889) 
Isaac H. Sawhill 4 yr. (1879-1882) 
John Ryn 12 yr. (1879-1891) 

William L. Sawhill 4 yr. (1885-1888) 
William E. Hoy 18 yr. (1886-1903) 
William Funkhouser 2 yr. (1890&1897) 
Reubin C. Stephenson 8 yr. (1891-1898) 
George P. Kihm 19 yr. (1895-1913) 
Luther H. Taylor 21 yr. (1895-1915) 
George M. Leitner 3 yr. (1901-1903) 
W. John Deegan 1 yr. (1901) 
Lester G. Rosson 5 yr. (1901-1905) 
Paul S. Curtis 7 yr. (1901-1907) 

Harry F. Dix 1 yr. (1907) 

Richard F. Sipek 9 yr. (1943-1951) 

There was a story about Dundon in 
the July 1959 issue of THE SILENT 
WORKER. 

Hoy was featured in the July 1952 
edition of THE SILENT WORKER. 

Taylor was written up in the Septem¬ 
ber 1952 number of THE SILENT 
WORKER. 

Sipek’s career was described in the 
April 1949 issue of THE SILENT 
WORKER. 

Now we will list items of interest 
about those 15 immortal baseball play¬ 
ers sent us by LinWeber . . . EDWARD 
JOSEPH DUNDON was best known as 
the world’s first deaf professional player 
when he signed a major league contract 
to play for Columbus American Associa¬ 
tion Baseball Club on June 1, 1883 . . . 
Dundon was on two pennant winning 
teams with Atlanta of the Southern 
League in 1885 and Syracuse Interna¬ 
tional Association in 1887 . . . While 
pitching Atlanta to its first pennant he 
won 21, lost 12 and struck out 188 bat¬ 
ters in 36 games. He issued only 36 
bases on balls which was an average of 
only one walk per game. While not 
pitching he could play in the outfield due 
to his hitting ability. His best batting 
performance was with Syracuse in 1887 
when he got 65 hits in 200 times at bat 
for an average of .325 ... At times 
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Dundon umpired games when the regu¬ 
lar umpire was absent. He was consid¬ 
ered the only deaf person to umpire an 
official professional game . . . 

WILLIAM ELLSWORTH HOY, 
REUBIN CRANDOL STEPHENSON, 
LUTHER HADEN TAYLOR, 
GEORGE MICHAEL LEITNER, WIL¬ 
LIAM JOHN DEEGAN, and RICH¬ 
ARD FRANCIS SIPEK were the other 
deaf players who played in the major 
leagues . . . ISSAC HATCHER SAW- 
HILL, while performing for Mansfield 
of the Ohio State League, caught 37 
consecutive games without mask or 
glove. He was a heavy hitter and a fast 
runner . . . Issac held a record in hop- 
step-jump of 47 feet (that's some news 
to me), and was one of the best Indian 
club swingers both at Ohio School for 
the Deaf and Gallaudet College. He 
later was known as one of the best 
cyclist of Northern Ohio having held the 
county championship for two years . . . 

JOHN RYN was a versatile player 
who could play at first base, outfield or 
catcher. He was a power at bat with his 
big hands and brawny arms. He was 
also a stalwart on the field . . . While 
with Canton, 0., of the old Tri-State 
League in 1889 Ryn was considered the 
only deaf person among those immortal 
deaf players to win the batting champi¬ 
onship according to the records shown 
in the Reach Baseball Guide. Ryn bat¬ 
ted .358 in 419 at-bats, collecting 150 
hits, 116 runs in 102 games. And he 
stole 77 bases that year . . . Ryn was 
never married and passed away Aug. 24, 
1928, at age of 65 . . . His nephew, 
James J. Ryn, is now captain of the 
Marion, O., Fire Department No. 1 . . . 
WILLIAM LORIMOR SAWHILL was 
a cousin of Isaac H. Sawhill. Bill's father 
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and Ike’s father were twin brothers . . . 

Bill Sawhill was still well known 
among the sportsmen of Western Penn¬ 
sylvania and West Virginia as one of 
the best baseball players and performers 
on the horizontal bars . . . WILLIAM 
E. HOY played in the major leagues 
the longest with a 15-year career. He 
was on four pennant winning teams of 
Oshkosh (Wis.) Northwestern League in 
1887, Chicago American League in 1900 
and 1901 and Los Angeles Pacific Coast 
League in 1903 . . . Hoy had three as¬ 
sists from the outfield to the catcher in 
one inning for the all-time record on 
June 19, 1889, while with Washington 
. . . Hoy led the National League in 
stolen bases in 1888 with 82 thefts. He 
had 45 assists in 137 games while with 
Chicago American League, a record that 
season . . . 

WILLIAM FUNKHOUSER came to 
Elkhart, Ind., in 1897 after Charles G. 
Conn, owner of the Conn Company, 
saw him play professional ball at second 
and third base in Ohio and offered him 
a steady job at his factory so that he 
could play on the Conn team . . . Funk- 
houser once appeared in Ripley’s “Be¬ 
lieve It Or Not” as a man who made 
clarinets and saxaphones at the Conn 
factory for 52 years but never heard 
one. After retiring from Conn on July 
1, 1949, he died suddenly Jan. 12, 1950, 
at age of 82 . . . GEORGE PIUS KIHM, 
a product of the Ohio School for the 
Deaf, started his long minor league base¬ 
ball career with Findlay, O., of the In¬ 
terstate League in 1895 and ended his 
19-year career with Akron of the Inter¬ 
state League in 1913 . . . 

Kihm was on five pennant winning 
teams of Toledo Interstate League in 
1896, Indianapolis American Associa¬ 


tion in 1902 and three times with Co¬ 
lumbus American Association in 1905- 
1906-1907 ... He was the best fielding 
first baseman the professional game has 
ever produced and for that reason he 
led the American Association in fielding 
for six straight years from 1903 to 1908, 
an all-time record. In 1907 he led with 
1,725 putouts . . . Kihm was an excel¬ 
lent utility catcher. For a time he was 
an excellent boxer . . . 

LUTHER HADEN “DUMMY” 
TAYLOR was on two pennant winning 
teams of New York “Giants” in 1904 
and 1905 and one World’s Series cham¬ 
pionship club under Manager John J. 
McGraw in 1905 . . . Strange to say, 
Taylor did not pitch in the World’s 
Series owing to the fact that Christopher 
Matthewson, “Iron Man” Joseph J. 
McGinnity took regular turns in pitching 
the Giants to 3-0, 9-0, 1-0 and 2-0 vic¬ 
tories over Connie Mack’s Philadelphia 
Athletics. There was no World’s Series 
in 1904 . . . GEORGE MICHAEL 
LEITNER and WILLIAM JOHN DEE¬ 
GAN had brief careers as professional 
pitchers around the turn of the century 

They both teamed up with “Dummy” 
Taylor on the pitching staff of the New 
York “Giants” in 1901. Having too many 
deaf as pitchers on the roster George 
S. Davis then manager of the “Giants” 
decided to release Leitner and Deegan 
as Taylor was the best of the trio . . . 
Leitner was a product of the Kendall 
School in Washington, D.C., while Dee¬ 
gan was educated at the St. Joseph’s 
School for the Deaf, Bronx, N.Y. . . . 
LESTER GRANT ROSSON was the 
only Gallaudet College graduate (Class 
of 1902) to play professional baseball. 
He was a pitcher for five years from 
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1901 to 1905 . . . While with the Wheel¬ 
ing, W. Va., club in 1903, Lester pitched 
in an exhibition game against the De¬ 
troit “Tigers” with the score tied 0 to 0 
in 11 innings. He beat Boston, 5-1, in 
another exhibition game that year . . . 

He had a brother, Walter B. Rosson, 
who was coach at the Tennessee School 
for many years . . . PAUL SUMNER 
CURTIS, a southpaw, has been consid¬ 
ered as the best left-handed pitcher 
among the deaf. He played professional 
ball for seven years from 1901 to 1907 
. . . Curtis hurled and helped Sedalia, 
Mo., to win the Missouri Valley League 
title in 1903. That season he appeared 
on the mound in 38 games, winning 22 
and losing 12, striking out 177 batters 
and yielding 76 bases on balls . . . 

A graduate of the Kansas School, 
Curtis passed away on April 19, 1959, at 
age of 80 . . . HARRY F. DIX, another 
southpaw great, claimed to be a great 
friend of Denton T. “Cy” Young, the 
major league wonder who pitched in 
906 games and won 511 victories, a 
major league record . . . Dix had only 
one year of professional experience in 
1907 with Vicksburg, Miss., of the Cot¬ 
ton States League and then Monroe, La., 
of the Gulf Coast League . . . Dix is 
still living in Columbus, O., age 79 . . . 
RICHARD FRANCIS SIPEK was the 
only deaf player in professional baseball 
in recent years. After being named an 
All-Star player in the Carolina League 
in 1951 while with Reidsville, N.C., Si- 
pek, now 39, quit after a nine-year ca¬ 
reer to go into the bakery business at 
Quincy, Ill. 

In our opinion REUBIN C. STEPH¬ 
ENSON was the greatest deaf batsman. 
Hoy was a great outfielder and Taylor 
was a great pitcher but they had their 
limitations. 

Stephenson was born in Petersburg, 
N.J., Sept. 22, 1869. “Stevy” first took 
to the game when a pupil of the New 
Jersey School back in the 1880s. His six 
feet and 180 pounds of bone and muscle 
made him an imposing figure. It is as 
a slugger that Stephenson’s fame chiefly 
rests. 

Soon after he left school in 1890 he 
was wearing the uniform of the leading 
semi-professional team in Camden,, N.J. 
A .380 batting average attracted Man¬ 
ager Wright of the Philadelphia Na¬ 
tional League team. 

In those days the Phillies had a won¬ 
derful trio of outfielders in Sam Thomp¬ 
son, Billy Hamilton and Ed Delehanty. 

In 1891, Delehanty became tempo¬ 
rarily disabled and Stephenson was 
signed to replace him. What an honor 
to have substituted for the Great Del! 
And a pretty good substitute “Stevy” 
made. In the 22 games with the Phillies 
Stephenson batted .420. Even Delehanty 
could hardly have done better. But what 
“Stevy” lacked was experience and a 
knowledge of the finer points of the 
game. In those days there were more 
stars banded together than today, for 
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Reubin C. Stephenson, a Ruthian type of a ball 
player in his day, is regarded the great deaf 
baseball hitter of all time. He played eight 
years of professional ball from 1890 to 1897. 

the reason that there was only one ma¬ 
jor league — the National League. 
The American League was yet to be 
born. The number of players allowed on 
one team was more limited. 

When Delehanty recovered, Stephen¬ 
son had to go. “Stevy” could hit the ball 
as few men could, but that was not 
sufficient, apparently, to keep one in the 
highly exclusive company of those days. 
“Stevy” himself claimed that a bad 
throwing arm prevented him from re¬ 
maining a big leaguer. 

His reputation as a slugger remained 
untarnished all through. Some of the 
teams he subsequently played with were: 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania State League 
(1892), batting average .344; Reading, 
same league (1893), .360; Norfolk, Vir¬ 
ginia League (1894), .331; Portsmouth 
same league (1895), .345; Millville, 
South Jersey League (1896), .360; New¬ 
port, R. I., New England League (1897), 
.338; Auburn, New York State League 
(1898), .298. Stephenson also played in 
the Eastern League and with numerous 
independent teams in his later years. 

In a game at Pawtucket, R.I., in 1897, 
Stephenson was at the bat seven times 
and made an equal number of hits. 
There was a large tree standing just out¬ 
side the fence in deep left center, and 
a ground rule provided that if the ball 
hit it and fell back inside the grounds 
the batter was entitled to only a two- 
bagger. That tree robbed “Stevy” of a 
world’s record. All his seven hits went 


clear over the fence; but o>ily three suc¬ 
ceeded in evading the accursed tree, the 
rest hit it and landed inside the grounds. 
So “Stevy’s” record for that day was 
three home runs and four doubles. 

Stephenson was popular with the bet¬ 
ter class of fans because he did not as¬ 
sociate with hanger-ons, a class of men 
who followed teams all round the cir¬ 
cuit and bet either one way or the other. 
On one occasion he was offered a sum 
of money equivalent to three years’ sal¬ 
ary to strike out in a certain game. The 
score was 4-6 against his team; last in¬ 
ning; bases full. “Stevy” simply walked 
up to the plate, adjusted his belt, spat 
on his hands then knocked out a home 
run, winning the game. 

After he ceased playing ball he was 
an employee of the New Jersey State 
Highway Department. He passed away 
Dec. 1, 1924, at age of 54. 

* * * 

P.S. Recently we received a copy of 
the third revised edition of The Official 
Encyclopedia of Baseball. It was a gift 
from Ralph LinWeber of the Baseball 
Research Bureau, Toledo, Ohio. 

This baseball encyclopedia is the 
greatest record book of national pas¬ 
time. It was written and compiled by Hy 
Turkin of New York City and S. C. 
Thompson of Long Beach, Cal. Ralph 
LinWeber was one of the seven co¬ 
workers who aided in completing this 
voluminous work. 

A 625-page book, this encyclopedia 
consists of names of nearly 10,000 play¬ 
ers who have played in the major leagues 
from 1871 to present, with records of 
each. Among them are seven deaf who 
have played in the major leagues since 
1883. They were Edward J. Dundon on 
page 146, W. John Deegan on page 135, 
William E. Hoy on page 209, George 
M. Leitner on page 242, Richard F. Si- 
pek on page 349, Reubin C. Stephenson 
on page 360, and Luther H. Taylor on 
page 370. 

The book was first printed in 1951 
and the second edition issued in 1956. 
There were several errors in those two 
until Lin Weber, about 10 years ago, 
was asked to cooperate with Thompson 
through his complete set of annual 
Reach Baseball Guides. 

The encyclopedia was published by 
A. S. Barness & Co., Inc., of New York, 
and Thomas Yoseloff, Ltd., of London 
and Toronto. 

And you can find this book at the 
Library of Congress, catalog card No. 
59-8007. 


NEW! 

For The Deaf and Hard of Hearing Auto Owners 

HORN SIGNAL or SIREN SIGNAL 

5 Transistors.$40.00 

Red light will steady or flash from horn, siren, whistle or bell. Black bakelight case is included 
switch-volume control and crystal microphone. Easy to install with an instruction. 12 Volts Battery 
Only. 

621 Avalon Avenue HELLER'S INSTRUMENT WORKS Santa Rosa, Calif., 95401 
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Miss Mary E. Switzer, U. S. Commissioner of Vocational Rehabilitation, (above) received the Award 
of Merit July 2 in Washington, D. C., from the American Instructors of the Deaf for outstanding 
services to deaf persons. The award was presented by Lloyd A. Ambrosen, president of the Ameri¬ 
can Instructors of the Deaf and superintendent of the Maryland School for the Deaf at Frederick, 

Md., shown with Miss Switzer. 

Convention Honors Miss Switzer 

Miss Mary E. Switzer, U.S. Commis- Miss Switzer has headed the Vocational 

sioner of Vocational Rehabilitation, re- Rehabilitation Administration about 16,- 

ceived the Award of Merit July 2 in 000 deaf persons and 42,000 hard of 

Washington, D.C., from the American hearing individuals have been restored to 

Instructors of the Deaf for outstanding productive jobs through the facilities of 

services to deaf persons in this country. the state-Federal rehabilitation program. 

The award was presented at a Work- In terms of total rehabilitations, dur- 
shop for Lutherans on Deafness and Re- ing those same 13 years about 989,000 

habilitation by Lloyd A. Ambrosen, physically and mentally disabled persons 

president of the American Instructors have been rehabilitated for employment, 

for the Deaf and superintendent of the This compares with about 546,000 re- 

Maryland School for the Deaf at habilitations in the 30 years that the 

Frederick, Md. Vocational Rehabilitation Administration 

Miss Switzer was honored for her dis- was in operation before Miss Switzer 

tinguished work in rehabilitation in the took office. 

United States and for her keen interest Miss Switzer is one of the nation’s 
in the education and welfare of the deaf, most frequently honored women. Her 
nationally and internationally. most recent honorary degree—Doctor of 

In the approximately 13 years that Science was conferred upon her June 6, 
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1963, by the California College of Medi¬ 
cine, in Los Angeles. She also holds an 
honorary doctorate from Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege. 

Dr. Boyce R. Williams 
Receives Award of Merit 

Dr. Boyce R. Williams, consultant on 
the deaf and hard of hearing for the 
U.S. Vocational Rehabilitation Adminis¬ 
tration, received an award of merit on 
June 28, at the International Congress 
on Education of the Deaf in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. 

The award was given to him by Roy 
M. Steele, president of the American 
Instructors of the Deaf, for outstanding 
services to the deaf and for his contribu¬ 
tion in fostering workshops related to 
deafness. 

Mr. Williams was graduated from 
Racine (Wisconsin) High School. He 
attended Wisconsin School at Delavan 
for the Deaf for one year, and was 
graduated from Gallaudet College in 
Washington, D.C. He received a master 
of arts degree at Columbia University 
and an honorary doctorate from Gallau¬ 
det College. 

Before joining the Vocational Rehab¬ 
ilitation Administration in the mid- 
1940s, Mr. Williams was a counselor in 
the Indiana Division of Vocational Re¬ 
habilitation in Indianapolis. Before that, 
he served as vocational principal at the 
Indiana State School for the Deaf. 

HAS GIFTING GOT 
YOU GUESSING? 

GIVE THE GIFT THAT KEEPS ON 
GIVING ... A SUBSCRIPTION 
TO 

The Silent Worker 

for birthdays, . . . anniversaries, 
special events. 

It will be appreciated! 

Send name, address, and $3.50 to 
THE SILENT WORKER 
2495 Shattuck Avenue 
Berkeley 4, California 


FALL SALE 

4 Transistors 

BABY CRY SIGNAL $36.00 

Very sensitive: Included crystal microphone, pilot 
light, switch, fuse and two receptacles for light 
and buzzer. Can use many light bulbs up to 
575 watts and use very little electricity. 

115 V. BUZZER $ 4.50 

DOOR BELL SIGNALS 

AUTOMATIC FLASH LIGHT SIGNAL $28.00 

One signal from one or two door bells. 

AUTOMATIC STEADY AND FLASH 

Two signals from two door bells. 

Both turn off lights average of 15 seconds. 

HELLER’S INSTRUMENT WORKS 

621 Avalon Avenue 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 95401 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Sensations, Feelings, 
and Affections 

Mental Action 

Prepositions and 
Conjunctions 

Occupations 

World and Nature 

Personal, Relative and 
Indefinite Pronouns 

Religion 

Time, Space, and 
Measurement 

Signs used in and 
around fhe house 


Money 

American Manual 
Alphabet 
Verbs 
Adjectives 
Family 
Illness and 
Medicine 
Sports 

Countries and 
Nationalities 
Food 
Animals 
Slcng 

Motion and Action 


A textbook prepared so that anyone can learn how 
to use the language of sign. It’s surprisingly easy! 

Not just a dictionary but also an informative, 
enjoyable, and humorous presentation you will 
long appreciate. 

An idea for an ideal gift to someone you know. 

Printed on good stock in two colors, trim size 
8 I /2 x 5 Vi, bound in hard cover. 


ONLY 


"I certainly think you have something which is really 
good and it should be done.” 

. . . Dr. L. M. Elstad, President, Gallaudet College 


. . the approach you made in your drawings to 
actually illustrate the position and movement of the 
hands was the clearest and most understandable I have 
ever seen.” 

. . . Supt. Dr. W. J. McClure, Indiana 
"Strikes me as being very easy to learn and very ex¬ 
pressive in its explanation as to how the sign is made.” 

Personally, I am very happy to endorse this project.” 

. . . (Retired Supt.) Dr. E. A . Stevenson, Calif. 

"Mr. Watson’s original illustrations come closer to 
achieving this goal than anything that has been avail¬ 
able in literature in the past.” 

... Supt. R. M. Stelle, New York 


Available sometime 

SEPTEMBER 


OCTOBER 



$3.95 per copy. 


You may send in your advance order before then, 
so we may know how many copies should be 
published. 

SFMH TO DAVID WATSON 

R. #1, WINNECONNE, WISCONSIN 
or 

National Association of the Deaf 
2495 Shattuck Avenue 
Berkeley 4, California 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of the DEAF 

Byron B. Burnes, President Robert M. Greenmun, Sec.-Treas. 


NAD Exetutive Board Meeting 


On the motion of Board Member 
Robert Sanderson the NAD Executive 
Board met in an unprecedented and 
extraordinary session in the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel Chicago, Ill., June 14 
and 15, 1963. This was probably the 
first time in the history of the Asso¬ 
ciation that an interim meeting of the 
entire Board was planned. 

Responsibility for preparing the 
agenda of the meeting was given to 
Mr. Sanderson and Board Member Har¬ 
old H. Ramger, and, because of the 
limitation of time, was rigidly adhered 
to. Meetings on the two days began at 
9:00 a.m., and adjournment was after 
6:00 in the afternoon. The secretary’s 
notes covering the meeting were as 
lengthy as those from a convention of 
the Association, and this account must 
necessarily, due to the limitations of 
space, be very abbreviated, but an at¬ 
tempt will be made to note all of the 
official actions which took place, omit¬ 
ting the parliamentary procedures, 
which were properly followed. 

Present at the meeting were President 
Burnes, First Vice President and 
SILENT WORKER Editor Jess Smith, 
Secretary-treasurer Robert M. Green¬ 
mun, and Board Members W. T. Griffing, 
Gordon L. Allen, Mervin D. Garretson, 
Robert G. Sanderson and Harold H. 
Ramger. Unable to attend were Second 
Vice President G. Dewey Coats and 
Board Member Edna H. Baynes. 

The budget adopted at the Miami 
convention was compared with actual 
expenditures over the last fiscal year, 
and it was found that for the most 
part the budget had been adhered to. 
Income from all sources was not keep¬ 
ing pace with that envisioned in the 
budget. This is particularly true of quo¬ 
tas. Many states were withholding their 
quotas pending Association conventions 
planned for the summer months. There 
was a great deal of discussion on as¬ 
signed quotas. The general feeling was 
that the quota system had not yet been 
in effect long enough to prove itself, 
and that with time the state associations 
would more fully realize their respon¬ 
sibilities. 

It was agreed that the Home Office 
keep a simple set of books showing 
daily income and expenditures of THE 
SILENT WORKER. 

Much discussion took place on the 
relationship between the NAD and the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administra¬ 
tion. It was the general feeling that 
the NAD was being ignored in matters 
that are the direct concern of the Asso¬ 
ciation. President Burnes was instructed 
to make direct personal contacts with 
individuals within the VRA in an effort 
to improve relations and to gain better 
cooperation in projects of mutual inter- 
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est. President Burnes reported on ef¬ 
forts to obtain a grant for a Workship 
on Procedural Awareness, and was 
instructed to keep trying to obtain such 
a grant, and, if nothing had been ac¬ 
complished by September to submit a 
new application. 

President Burnes was also instructed 
to explore more fully the possibilities 
of setting up a Council of Organizations 
concerned with the deaf. 

It was agreed that our delegates to 
the World Congress of the Deaf should 
receive $200 plus all required fees, and 
that our chief delegate should also 
receive transportation to and from Stock¬ 
holm. It was also agreed that Mr. 
Ramger should be the second delegate, 
inasmuch as he was already planning 
to attend at his own expense, and that 
if President Burnes should be unable 
to attend that his alternate be a mem¬ 
ber of the Executive Board selected 
according to length of service on the 
Board. 

President Burnes reported on the sta¬ 
tus of the NAD tour to Europe and 
remarked that the tour agency would 
not furnish a sign language interpreter. 
It was agreed that if a second free 
tour was obtained that it should be 
given to a competent interpreter and 
that if no such free tour was avail¬ 
able the sum of $100 be given to any 
interpreter who might accompany the 
tour. 

Mr. Sanderson reported on the work 
of the Ways and Means Committee and 
remarked on the difficulty of getting re¬ 
sponses to communications sent out. A 
large number of suggestions were made 
as to fund raising, many of which 
Mr. Sanderson promised to take under 
consideration. 

It was agreed to design and purchase 
distinctive permanent badges for the 
Members of the Order of the Georges 
to stimulate greater interest in this or¬ 
ganization which is doing so much to 
assure the Association a continuing in¬ 
come. 

The first morning session adjourned 
at 12:00 noon, and the Board recon¬ 
vened at 1:25 p.m. Much of the after¬ 
noon was devoted to a discussion of 
investment policy. A re-investment com¬ 
mittee under the chairmanship of Board 
Member Ramger had been hard at work 
since the Miami convention, and while 
general principles were mutually agreed 
on there was a lack of agreement on 
specific policies to be followed. Major 
topic of disagreement was whether to 
reinvest all or part of our securities in 
mutual funds. The Board agreed that 
we should appoint an investment adviser 
and that the treasurer should reinvest 
fund according to his advice, consulting 
the Board before making any change 


in our portfolio except in event of an 
emergency. No restrictions were made 
on the type of permissable invest¬ 
ments, which could include mutual funds, 
bonds, common or preferred stocks ac¬ 
cording to the best judgment of the 
adviser. It was also agreed to appoint 
Mr. Harold B. Keith, who is a re¬ 
search analyst for the Chicago office 
of Hornblower and Weeks, as our in¬ 
vestment counsel. Mr. Keith had pre¬ 
viously agreed to serve as our adviser 
without compensation. 

It was agreed as a matter of policy 
that if there was no response within 
10 days from a member of the Board 
to an official communication that said 
member would be counted as “not vot¬ 
ing” on that particular communication. 

Mr. Sanderson reported for Chairman 
Marcus J. Kenner on the work of the 
committee that has been looking into 
the possibility of an organization of an 
all-American council or Association 
of National Organizations of the Deaf. 
Much interest has been shown, espe¬ 
cially in some of the South American 
countries. The committee was instructed 
to continue to explore the possibility of 
setting up some such organization. 

A report was made on progress of the 
Tri-State Association (Maryland, Vir¬ 
ginia and the District of Columbia) in 
preparing for the 1964 NAD Conven¬ 
tion, which will be held the week fol¬ 
lowing the Gallaudet Alumni Cen¬ 
tennial Reunion. It was agreed that 
lengthy reports of committees and offi¬ 
cers, to be delivered at future conven¬ 
tions, should be mimeographed or other¬ 
wise reproduced for distribution to those 
attending, and that reports delivered 
from the floor be in the form of sum¬ 
maries of these more lengthy reports. 

Much discussion was given to the 
financial arrangements made with local 
convention sponsors, and it was felt 
that often these local sponsors lost sight 
of the fact that they were being com¬ 
pensated by the NAD for services ren¬ 
dered, that they often came to feel that 
the convention was more theirs than 
that of the NAD. Inasmuch as the 1966 
convention has already been awarded 
to San Francisco it was decided that 
this should be a purely NAD convention 
without a local sponsoring organization. 

Cognizance was taken of the concern 
by Gallaudet alumni over conditions 
at Gallaudet College. Much discussion 
about this situation took place, and it 
was decided that for the present the 
NAD should take no further action in 
the matter, that this was properly the 
concern of the Alumni Association. 

President Burnes reported on the fi¬ 
nancial status of THE SILENT WORK¬ 
ER which under present conditions soon 
will be operating at a loss. It was agreed 
that beginning January 1, 1964, the 
subscription price would be raised to 
$4.00. Actually Advancing Members of 
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the Association are already paying- $4. 
out of each $10 to THE SILENT 
worker. It was sug-gested that the 
financial reports of the silent work¬ 
er be made as of the same fiscal year 
as that of the NAD. 

Editor Smith was instructed to have 
the Association bylaws printed in book¬ 
let form for easy reference by delegates 
to the next convention. 

It was agreed that the Association 
send a letter of protest to Dr. Alan W. 
Huckleberry concerning the exclusion 
of deaf teachers from the Muncie work¬ 
shop. (Ed. Note: This action was 
taken as a result of reports reaching 
the Board that no deaf teachers had 
been included in the workshop spon¬ 
sored by the Captioned Films program 
for teachers who would be using cap¬ 
tioned films in schools for the deaf. 
Upon his return to the Home Office, 
President Burnes found a letter from 
Mr. John A. Gough of the Office of 
Education, chief of the Captioned 
Films program. Mr. Gough explained 
that funds requested to provide an 
interpreter had not been granted and 
deaf teachers had not been invited for 
this reason. He gave his assurance 
that it was not and would not be the 
policy to exclude deaf teachers, and 
that corrections would be made in the 
future. President Burnes replied to 
Mr. Gough’s letter, explaining the con¬ 
cern of the Board. In view of Mr. 
Gough’s explanation of future policy, 
and in hopes of more satisfactory 
arrangements thereafter, President 
Burnes did not enter a formal pro¬ 
test.) 

The first day’s meeting adjourned 
at 6:10 p.m. 

An interested observer at this first 
meeting was Mr. L. Stephen Cherry, 
president of the National Fraternal So¬ 
ciety of the Deaf. He offered some very 
helpful advice concerning the finances 
and the investments of the Association. 

The Board reconvened at 9:00 a.m. 
Saturday, June 15. 

Much discussion was given to the 
question of competent personnel in 
social service agencies that were con¬ 
cerned with the deaf. It was felt that 
the number of trained rehabilitation 
and employment service counselors who 
had a real understanding of the prob¬ 
lems of the deaf was woefully in¬ 
adequate, and that we should press for 
advanced classes for deaf trainees in the 
fields of social work,, rehabilitation and 
counseling, similar to the San Fernando 
College course, either at Gajlaudet Col¬ 
lege, or elsewhere. 

It was agreed that the NAD should 
encourage the establishment of re¬ 
gional training centers for the deaf to 
augment and supplement the work of 
schools for the deaf, and that the NAD 
should cooperate with the Conference 
of Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf in any projects toward this 
end. 


It was agreed to select a committee 
of two to review the Proceedings of 
the White Plains, West Coast, and Fort 
Monroe workshops and the Report of 
the Occupational Survey Committee to 
see if we could discover further in¬ 
centives to action by the NAD. It was 
felt that without such study many op¬ 
portunities for service might be over¬ 
looked and neglected. 

More consideration was given to im¬ 
proving relationships and liaison be¬ 
tween the VRA and the NAD and a 
motion was agreed to that we actively 
seek such improved relations. Also 
considered were the various private and 
public agencies from which grants might 
be obtained for projects for the benefit 
of deaf citizens, and of projects toward 
which sucn funds might be applied. 

It was voted to commend the efforts 
of Judge Sherman G. Finesilver toward 
promoting better understanding of the 
deaf, and to offer our cooperation in 
any way that it might be of use. In 
connection with possible projects it was 
voted to instruct the president to as¬ 
sign ideas for such projects to various 
persons for study and pilot work, and 
that if such should seem worthy of con¬ 
certed effort on the basis of such study 
that action be taken to this end. 

Much time was given to considera¬ 
tion of policy as regards a liaison 
officer for the Association in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., and as to the extent to which 
such activities should be financed. It was 
voted to pay such an officer actual ex¬ 
penses plus a fee of $1.00 per year. 

The subject of regional advanced vo¬ 
cational or junior college level schools 
for the deaf received much attention, and 
it was agreed that we should seek to 
get one of our Board Members on the 
committee of the Conference of Execu¬ 
tives that is working toward this. 

Mr. Frank B. Sullivan, the Grand 
Secretary-Treasurer of the National Fra¬ 
ternal Society of the Deaf, was an in¬ 
terested observer at this morning 
session which recessed for lunch at 
12:00 noon. 

In the afternoon the first order of 
business was the presentation of claims 
for expenses of Board Members to the 
meeting. Reimbursement was for travel 
expense, loss of wages, if any, and a per 
diem for personal expense of $8.00 per 
day for four days for each Board Mem¬ 
ber. It was also agreed to give the maid 
who cared for the suite in which the 
meetings took place an extra tip of 
$5.00. 

It was agreed to send an account of 
the Chicago Board meeting to officers 
of state associations, members of the 
Council of Representatives, and other 
key leaders throughout the country in 
order that they might have a better con¬ 
cept of the work of the National As¬ 
sociation. 

The problem of delinquent member 
associations and ways in which they 
could be encouraged to meet their ob¬ 
ligations to the mother Association re¬ 
ceived a great deal of attention. It was 


agreed to continue the practice of send¬ 
ing NAD representatives to state as¬ 
sociation conventions when requested. 
It was felt that although this is a heavy 
expense from which little financial re¬ 
turn is realized that it was only good 
public relations and would pay off in 
better understanding and improved co¬ 
operation. 

There was some discussion as to the 
advisability of accepting partial pay¬ 
ments on quotas from associations un¬ 
able to meet their obligation in full. It 
was agreed that such payments could be 
accepted, but that such associations 
could not be reinstated into good stand¬ 
ing and send Representatives to the 
Council until their delinquency had 
been made up in full. 

Mr. Ramger asked permission to set 
up a joint NAD—California Association 
Social Service Center in an infrequently 
used room in the NAD offices. It was 
agreed that the California Association 
would pay for any phone bills which 
might be incurred in this activity. It was 
felt that this should be done as an ex¬ 
perimental project, and permission was 
granted. 

Ways and means of contacting par¬ 
ents and creating among them a bet¬ 
ter understanding of the problems of 
of deaf children and adults were dis¬ 
cussed. 

Mr. Garretson reported on the pro¬ 
gress of the Junior NAD which is doing 
very well in a number of our residen¬ 
tial schools. It was agreed that the 
NAD should sponsor and finance an an¬ 
nual essay contest among members of 
the Junior NAD, with $50 in prizes 
for the best essays, and a certificate to 
be given to the writer of the best essay 
from each participating school. 

It was agreed that a recommendation 
be made to the Council of Representa¬ 
tives at the next convention that a 
Distinguished Service Award be made 
at each succeding convention to some 
single individual who had rendered 
outstanding service to the deaf. 

There was some discussion of policy 
in the award of membership in the 
Knights of the Flying Fingers. It was 
pointed out that this was an award made 
by the president of the NAD to in¬ 
dividuals who were deemed worthy of 
such honor. 

It was agreed that an effort be made 
to prepare another NAD exhibit that 
could be shipped to meetings and con¬ 
ventions where it could add to public 
information. 

Adjournment sine die took place at 
5:25 p.m. 
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The outstanding event of the past 
month was the meeting of the Executive 
Board in Chicago, June 14-15. Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer Greenmun is preparing 
a complete report on this meeting and 
it will be published in THE SILENT 
WORKER either this month or next, 
so we shall not go into detail on this 
page. The Board had two busy days in 
Chicago and it was the general opinion 
that more was accomplished than could 
have been covered in six months of 
the customary Board correspondence. 
All were convinced of the importance 
of the meeting, and now that the ice 
has been broken, or the trail blazed, it 
is to be hoped that the Board can have 
regular between - convention meetings 
hereafter. It is also to be hoped that 
some means can be found by which the 
Council of Representatives can be in¬ 
cluded in the meetings. 

The meeting was well-timed, for it 
gave the Board members an oppor¬ 
tunity to meet a large number of the 
Chicago deaf. Officials of the NFSD 
were present at the meetings on special 
invitation. On Saturday evening the Gal- 
laudet College Alumni of Chicago were 
having their annual banquet, to which 
all our Board members were invited 
by President Warshawsky. They all at¬ 
tended and enjoyed the dinner with 
the Chicago alumni. Later in the eve¬ 
ning they visited the Chicago Club of the 
Deaf. 

The European tour which has been 
advertised in this publication for several 
months will become a reality on July 
23 when 23 of our members will fly 
out of New York bound for London. 
This will be the third tour sponsored by 
the NAD and indications are that it 
will be as successful and enjoyable as 
were the other two. The group will 
visit several cities in Europe and at the 
end of the tour they will have two days 
at the World Congress of the Deaf in 
Stockholm. 

At the Chicago meeting the members 
of the Board named President Burnes 
and Board Member Ramger delegates 
to the Stockholm meetings. Mr. Ramger 
left for Europe in June and Dr. Burnes 
will go with the touring group. The main 
agenda of the Congress will consist of 
studies by commissions, or committees, 
and reports on their deliberations. 
There are commissions on medicine and 
audiology, psychology, pedagogics, vo¬ 
cational rehabilitation, social welfare and 
unification of the sign language. THE 
SILENT WORKER will have reports 
on these meetings after the delegates 
return to this country. 
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The Home Office has received a re¬ 
port on the Ibadan Mission School for 
the Deaf in Ibadan, Nigeria. This is a 
school founded by Andrew Foster in 
1960, under the auspices of the Christ¬ 
ian Mission for Deaf Africans. Mr. 
Foster has been promoting education in 
Ghana for several years, since his gradu¬ 
ation from Gallaudet College. This 
school is the only one of its kind in 
Western Nigeria, an area with a popu¬ 
lation of over eight million. It has 
an enrollment of 85 deaf pupils, with 
275 others on its waiting list. 

Another report has been received 
from Poland, where a “Great Reform” 
has been recommended in the educa¬ 
tional system for deaf children. We 
do not know just what Poland’s present 
system embodies, but the “Great Re¬ 
form” calls for systematic training of a 
deaf child from the time his deafness 
is discovered until he is ready to enter 
school. The training is to be given by 
a regular teacher in cooperation with 
the child’s parents, and the teacher will 
receive extra remuneration for this work. 
The theory is that with this pre-school 
training, deaf children will be enabled 
to progress in the regular schools, since 
they will become skilled lipreaders dur¬ 
ing this period of pre-school training. 
This theory has been broached before 
in places closer to us than Poland, but 
we do not know where it has resulted 
in any great reform. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

All over the United States deaf people 
ask each other why a certain film is not 
captioned. One person decided to see 
what he could do about the situation 
and wrote a letter to the Captioned 
Films for the Deaf in Washington, D.C. 
The film he requested is now available. 
If you have a film in mind that you 
would like to see with sub-titles, send 
the title of the picture along with the 
name of the company that produced it, 
(Columbia, Universal, MGM, etc.) to the 
Washington office. They will be pleased 
to receive your letter and will make an 
effort to secure the film. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
JUNE, 1963 

Receipts 


Advancing Membership Dues .$ 321.00 

Affliation Fees . 20.00 

Contributions . 2.00 

Quotas: Utah $298.50; Oregon $75; 

Idaho $51: Georgia $96 . 520.50 

Sale of Publications . 2.75 


$ 866.25 

Expenses 

Janitorial Services . 15.00 

Manual Typewriter Maintenance Contract 16.20 

Office Supplies . 18.18 

New Mexico School—5000 Reprints . 40.00 

Dewey Coats—Mbrshp. Mlg. Printing .... 60.43 

Rent . 126.50 

Salaries: B. B. Burnes $200; R. Epding 
$400; R. Greenmun $100; E. Woodruff 

$200 . 900.00 

Sec.-Treas. Bond . 5.00 

Silent Worker Share in Adv. Mbrshps. 34.40 

Telephone . 9.87 

♦June 14-15, 1963 NAD Executive Board 

Meeting Expenses .,. 671.61 

**R. Greenmun—NAD-Fla. Convention 

Rep. 82.68 

World Federation of the Deaf Convention 
Delegate Awards: H. Ramger $227.50; 

B. B. Burnes $227.50 . 455.00 

Social Security, June, 1963 . 32.63 


$2,467.50 

♦A breakdown of Board Member expenses is as 
follows: (With the exception of Greenmun, Allen 
and Smith, these figures do not include transpor¬ 
tation expenses; nor do they include hotel room 
charges.) 

R. M. Greenmun: per diem, 

4 @ $8 $ 32.00 

Limousines at Pensacola, 

Fla. 2.50 

Limousines at Chicago 4.00 

Tip to maid (extra) for special 
services in cleaning NAD 
conference rm. 5.00 

Car storage at Pensacola 4.00 

Air Fare Rainbow Trav. 

Agency, RT Pensacola- 
Chicago-Pensacola 133.77 

$181.27 

B. B. Burnes: per diem, 

4 @ $8 32.00 

Limousine to and from 

Chi. airport 4.00 

36.00 

Jess Smith: RR Transp. 

Ind.-Chi.-Ind. 17.50 

Per diem, 4 @ $8 32.00 

Taxi 1.50 

2 Days loss of wages 56.60 

107.60 

M. Garretson: per diem, 

4 @ $8 32.00 

Limousines at Chi. 4.00 

36.00 

W. T. Griffing: per diem, 

4 @ $8 32.00 

Limousines at Chi. 4.00 

RT Sulphur to Okla. 

City Airport 20.00 

56.00 

R. Sanderson: per diem, 

4 @ $8 32.00 

Limousines at Chi. 4.00 

Lost Wages 63.00 

99.00 

H. Ramger: per diem, 

4 @ $8 32.00 

Limousines at Chi. 4.00 

San Francisco Airport 

Parking 2.75 

38.75 

G. Allen: per diem, 

4 @ $8 32.00 

RT Air fare, Minn.- 

Chi.-Minn. 49.35 

Limousines at Chi. 4.00 

Loss of Wages 31.64 

116.99 

Total: $671.61 

**NAD Rep. at Florida Assn. 

Convention, Clearwater, 

Florida 

R. Greenmun: RT Pensacola- 
Tampa Air fare 44.42 

Limousines, Pensacola, 

2 @ $1.25 2.50 

Limousines, Clearwater, 

2 @ $3 6.00 

Jack Tar Harrison Hotel 

(2 Nights-single) 15.76 

Per diem, 3 @ $8 24.00 

$ 92.68 
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